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Education and Government* 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


President of the United States 


Fourth of July kas been marked as 

Independence Day. It has been given 
over to the contemplation of those principles 
and those institutions which America peculiar- 
ly represents. In times gone by the exuber- 
ance of youth and the consciousness of power 
recently gained has often made it an occasion 
for boastfulness. Long orations have been 
made, which consisted for the most part of a 
reassurance to ourselves and a notice to the 
world that we were a great nation. Those 
days are past. Our own people need no re- 
assurance, the world needs no notice of this 
long self-evident conclusion. 

Our country has not ceased to glory in its 
strength, but it has come to a realization that 
it must have something more than numbers 
and wealth, something more than a fleet and 
an army to satisfy the longing of the soul. It 
knows now that to power must be added wis- 
dom and to greatness must be added morality. 
It is no longer so solicitous to catalogue the 
powers which it possesses as to direct those 
great forces for the spiritual advancement of 
the American people at home and the discharge 
of our obligations to humanity abroad. Amer- 
ica is turning from the things that are seen 
to the things that are unseen. 

By this I do not mean that there is in con- 
templation,; or is required, any change in our 
fundamental institutions. I mean, rather, that 
we are beginning to reap the rewards which 
accrue from the existence of those institutions 
and our devotion and loyalty to them. 

Some principles are so constant and so 
obvious that we do not need to change them, 
but we need rather to observe them. The 
world is fairly well agreed on the probable 
permanence of the first four tables of the 
arithmetic with which I struggled when I at- 
tended the district school. It is not thought 


|e almost a century and a half the 





* Address before the National Education Association 
at Washington, D. C., July 4, 1924. 


that they need to be changed or that we can 
make any progress by refusing to apply them. 
Those who seek to evade them in the ordinafy 
business and procedure of life would undoubt- 
edly find that such action would work either 
to the ruin of any commercial enterprise, or 
if it did not, the beneficiaries of such a dis- 
regard of the commonly accepted rules of ad- 
dition would undoubtedly find that a very large 
majority of people would be old-fashioned 
enough to charge them with fraud. 

The institutions of government and society 
may not always be susceptible of a demon- 
stration which is as exact as those of mathe- 
matics, but nevertheless political relationship 
is a very old science which has been set out 
in theory and wrought out in practice through 
very many centuries. Its fundamental prin- 
ciples are fairly well established. That there 
could have been gathered together a body of 
men so learned in that science, so experienced 
in its application, so talented and wise in its 
statement and demonstration as those who pro- 
posed, formulated and secured the adoption of 
the American Constitution, will never cease to 
be the wonder and admiration of the pro- 
foundest students of government. 

After making every allowance for a fortu- 
nate combination of circumstances and the ac- 
complishments of human ingenuity, they have 
been nearly all forced to come to the belief that 
it can be accounted for only by the addition 
of another element, which we must recognize 
as the guiding hand of Providence. As we can 
make progress in science not by the disregard, 
but by the application of the laws of mathe- 
matics, so in my firm conviction we can make 
progress politically and socially, not by a dis- 
regard of those fundamental principles which 
are the recognized, ratified and established 
American institutions, but by their scrupulous 
support and observance. American ideals do 
not require to be changed so much as they 
require to be understood and applied. 
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The return of this day quite naturally in- 
vites us to a reconsideration of those prin- 
ciples set out in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which were for the first time fully es- 
tablished in a form of government by the 
adoption of the American Constitution. Such 
a consideration presents many angles for it 
touches the entire life of the nation. To deal 
with so large a subject ddequately, it is ob- 
vious, would require extensive treatment. On 
this occasion it is possible only to touch on one 
phase of it. 

It can not be too often pointed out that 
the fundamental conception of American in- 
stitutions is regard for the individual. The 
rights which are so clearly asserted in the 
Declaration of Independence are the rights of 
the individual. The wrongs of which that in- 
strument complains and which it asserts it is 
the purpose of its signers to redress are the 
wrongs of the individual. Through it all runs 
the recognition of the dignity and worth of the 
individual because of his possession of those 
qualities which are revealed to us by religion. 
It is this conception alone which warrants the 
assertion of the universal right to freedom. 
America has been the working out of the mod- 
ern effort to provide a system of government 
and society which would give to the individual 
that freedom which his nature requires. 


It is easy to appreciate both the soundness 
and grandeur of such a vision. Its magnitude 
implies that it was a conception not to be ac- 
complished in a day or a year, but by the slow 
and toilsome experience of generations. The 
foundations of the structure have been laid, 
the rules of action have been stated. It is for 
us to make such contribution as we are able 
toward completion and adoption. The end 
sought has been to create a nation wherein the 
individual might rise to the full stature of 
manhood and womanhood. 


It needed but little contemplation to deter- 
mine that the greatest obstacle to freedom is 
ignorance. If there was to be self-government, 
if there was to be popular sovereignty, if there 
was to be an almost unlimited privilege to vote 
and hold office, if the people were going to 
maintain themselves and administer their own 
political and social affairs, it was necessary as 
a purely practical matter that they should 
have a sufficiently trained and enlightened in- 
telligence to accomplish that end. Popular 
government could only be predicated on popu- 
lar education. In addition to this, the very 
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conception of the value and responsibility of 
the individual, which made him worthy to be 
entrusted with this high estate, required that 
he should be furnished the opportunity to de- 
velop the spiritual nature with which he was 
endowed through adequate education. 

Merely to state the American ideal is to 
perceive not only how far we still are from its 
realization, but to comprehend with what pa- 
tience we must view many seeming failures, 
while we contemplate with great satisfaction 
much assured success. 

We can see the early beginnings of our 
country and understand the situation in those 
days better than it was understood by its own 
contemporaries. It was a time of great toil 
and hardship. The entire settled land could 
be described as little more than a frontier. 
Everything in the way of modern convenience 
was wanting and, save where a seagoing com- 
merce was beginning, there was an entire ab- 
sence of wealth. 


The America which we know had yet to be 
made. But the land was blessed with a great 
people and with great leaders; Washington and 
Jefferson, Franklin and Mason, Hamilton and 
Madison, Adams and Marshall, suggest a type 
of citizenship and leadership, of scholarship 
and statesmanship, of wisdom and character, of 
ability and patriotism, unsurpassed by any 
group of men ever brought together to direct 
the political destinies of a nation. They did 
what they could in their time for the advance- 
ment of the public welfare and they were not 
discontented because they could not immedi- 
ately secure perfection. They had a vision and 
worked toward it. They knew that in their day 
it was not to be fully realized. They did not 
lack the courage to have faith in the future. 

They started the country on that long road 
of stupendous achievement with which you are 
all so familiar. To provide for that human 
welfare which was the cherished hope of the 
Declaration of Independence and the well 
wrought out plan of the Federal Constitution 
it was necessary to develop the material re- 
sources of our country. There had to be cre- 
ated the instruments with which to minister 
to the wellbeing of the people. National pov- 
erty had to be replaced with national posses- 
sions. Transportation had to be provided by 
land and water. Manufacturing plants had to 
be erected. Great agricultural resources had 
to be brought under cultivation. The news 
service of the press had to be established. The 
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schoolhouse, the university, the place of re- 
ligious worship, all had to be built. All of 
these mighty agencies had to be created that 
they might contribute to a unified national life 
where freedom might reign and where the citi- 
zen might be his own sovereign. 


It was only as this work was accomplished, 
as these instruments were provided, these 
properties built and these possessions accumu- 
lated, that there could be a reduction in the 
hours of labor, as increase in the rewards of 
employment and a general betterment in those 
material conditions which result in a higher 
standard of living. The leisure for culture had 
to be secured in this way. Servitude of all 
kinds is scarcely ever abolished unless there 
is created economic opportunity for freedom. 
We are beginning to see that the economic de- 
velopment of our country was not only nec- 
essary for advancing the welfare of the people, 
but that we must maintain an expanding 
power of production if that welfare is to be 
increased. Business makes a most valuable 
contribution to human progress. 


As we look back upon all this development, 
while we know that it was absolutely depend- 
ent upon a reign of law, nevertheless some of 
us can not help thinking how little of it has 
been dependent upon acts of legislation. Given 
their institutions, the people themselves have 
in the past, as they must in the future, to a 
very large degree worked out their own sal- 
vation without the interposition of the gov- 
ernment. It is always possible to regulate 
and supervise by legislation what has already 
been created but, while legislation can stimu- 
late and encourage, the real creative ability 
which builds up and develops the country and 
in general makes human existence more toler- 
able and life more complete, has to be supplied 
by the genius of the people themselves. The 
government can supply no substitute for enter- 
prise. 

As a result of the activity of all these forces 
our country has developed enormous resources. 
It has to be admitted likewise that its require- 
ments are very large but the fact remains 
that it has come into a position where it has 
the accumulations of wealth and the means of 
production more adequately to provide for the 
welfare of its people and more securely to 
establish their physical, mental and moral well- 
being. You are making your contribution to 
this great work in the field of education. It is 
here especially that the growth and progress 
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of our country can be most easily understood. 
We can realize what an opportunity for se- 
curing the higher things of life our country 
has provided when we recall that it is claimed 


.that one of every four persons in this nation, 


either as pupil, teacher or administrator, is 
now in some capacity directly concerned in edu- 
cation. 

In the year 1921-22, the latest time for 
which complete statistics have been compiled, 
the students in the elementary and secondary 
schools and in the colleges and universities had 
reached the unprecedented number of 26,206,- 
756 and the total number of teachers and ad- 
ministrators approximately 882,500. If to this 
number one should add the parents, the mem- 
bers of school boards and the taxpayers who 
maintain them, it becomes clear at once how 
universal is the direct or indirect concern of 
our citizens with the schools. 


Another indication both of our increasing 
resources and of the tremendous importance 
of education in the life of the nation, is the 
great amount of money which we are able to 
spend for it. Twelve years ago the total 
money expended for all educational purposes 
amounted approximately to $705,781,900. In 
ten years this had increased to $2,144,651,000. 
Even when one takes into account the depre- 
ciation of the dollar due to the economic 
changes caused by the World War, it becomes 
clear that the American people have demon- 
strated their faith in education and their de- 
termination to use the wealth of the nation 
for the creation of the highest type of manhood 
and womanhood. 

While I believe that educators are under ob- 
ligation to expend public funds economically, 
it seems obvious that the recent increase in ex- 
penses for this purpose is a most wise invest- 
ment. It is impossible to conceive that there 
should be any increase in agricultural pro- 
ducts, in the production of manufactures or 
any other increase in our material wealth 
through ignorance. The reaction to using the 
resources of the country to develop the brains 
of the country through education has always 
been greatly to stimulate and increase the 
power of the people to produce. 

As already indicated, America is turning 
from the mere thought of the material ad- 
vantage to a greater appreciation of the cul- 
tural advantage of learning. It is coming to 
be valued more and more for its own sake. 
People desire not only the intelligence to com- 
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prehend economic and social problems, but 
they are finding increased leisure is little more 
than time wasted in indulgence unless an op- 
portunity for real self-development and self- 
expression has been provided ‘in youth by the 
cultivation of a taste for literature, history 
and the fine arts. 

It is necessary also that education should 
be the handmaid of citizenship. Our institu- 
tions are constantly and very properly the 
subject of critical inquiry. Unless their na- 
ture is comprehended, unless their origin is 
understood, unless their value is properly as- 
sessed, the citizen falls ready prey to those 
selfish agitators who would exploit his preju- 
dices to promote their own advantage. 


On this day, of all days, it ought to be made 
clear that America has had its revolution and 
placed the power of government squarely, se- 
curely and entirely in the hands of the people. 
For all changes which they may desire, for all 
grievances which they may suffer, the ballot 
box furnishes a complete method and remedy. 
Into their hands have been committed complete 
jurisdiction and control over all the functions 
of government. 


For the most part our institutions are at- 
tacked in the name of social and economic re- 
form. Unless there be some teaching of sound 
economics in the schools, the voter and tax- 
payer is in danger of accepting vague theories 
which lead only to social discontent and pub- 
lic disaster. The body politic has little chance 
of choosing patriotic officials who can admin- 
ister its financial affairs with wisdom and 
safety, unless there is a general diffusion of 
knowledge and information on elementary eco- 
nomic subjects sufficient to create and ade- 
quately to guide public opinion. Every one 
ought to realize that the sole source of na- 
tional wealth is thrift and industry, and that 
the sole supply of the public treasury is the 
toil of the people. Of course patriotism is al- 
ways to be taught. National defense is a ne- 
cessity and a virtue, but peace with honor is the 
normal, natural condition of mankind and 
must be made the chief end to be sought in 
human relationship. 


Another element must be secured in the 
training of citizenship or all else will be in 
vain. All our learning and science, our cul- 


ture and our arts, will be of little avail unless 
they are supported by high character, unless 
there be honor, truth and justice; unless our 
material resources are supported by moral and 


acter and religious convictions. 
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spiritual resources there is no foundation for 
progress. A trained intelligence can do much, 
but there is no substitute for morality, char- 
Unless these 
abide, American citizenship will be found un- 
equal to its task. 

It is with some diffidence that I speak of 
the required facilities of the school in this 
presence. We are able to give more attention 
to the schoolhouse than formerly. It ought 
to be not only convenient, commodious and 
sanitary, but it ought to be a work of art 
which would appeal to the love of the beautiful. 
The schoolhouse itself ought to impress the 
scholar with an ideal, it ought to serve as an 
inspiration. 

But the main factor of every school is the 
teacher. This is one of the noblest of pro- 
fessions. It requires an adequate preparation 
and training, patience, devotion and a deep 
sense of responsibility. Those who mold the 
human mind have wrought not for time but for 
eternity. The obligation which we all owe to 
those devoted men and women who have given 
of their lives to the education of the youth of 
our country that they might have freedom 
through a knowledge of the truth, is one which 
can never be discharged. They are entitled 
not only to adequate rewards for their service 
but to the veneration and honor of a grateful 
people. 

It is not alone the youth of the land which 
needs and seeks education, we have a large 
adult population requiring assistance in this 
direction. Our last census showed nearly 
14,000,000 foreign-born white persons residing 
among us, made up largely of those beyond 
school .age, many of whom nevertheless need 
the opportunity to learn to read and write 
the English language that they may come into 
more direct contact with the ideals and stand- 
ards of our political and social life. There are 
likewise over 3,000,000 native illiterates. 


When it is remembered that ignorance is 
the most fruitful source of poverty, vice and 
crime, it is easy to realize the necessity for 
removing what is a menace not only to our 
social well-being but to the very existence of 
the Republic. A failure to meet this obligation 
registers a serious and inexcusable defect in 
our government. Such a condition not only 
works to a national disadvantage but directly 
contradicts all our assertions regarding hu- 
man rights. One of the chief rights of an 
American citizen is a right to education. The 
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opportunity to secure it must not only be pro- 
vided but, if necessary, it must be made com- 
pulsory. 

It is in this connection that we are coming 
to give more attention to the rural and small 
village schools, which serve 47 per cent of the 
children of the nation. It is significant that 
less than 70 per cent of these children average 
to be in attendance on any school day, and 


that there is a tendency to leave them in charge . 


of undertrained and underpaid teachers. The 
advent of good roads should do much to im- 
prove these conditions. The old one-room 
country school, such as I attended, ought to 
give way to the consolidated school with a 
modern building and an adequate teaching 
force, commensurate with the best advantages 
that are provided for our urban population. 
While life in the open country has many ad- 
vantages that are denied to those reared on 
the pavements and among crowded buildings, 
it ought no longer to be handicapped by poor 
school facilities. The resources exist with 
which they can be provided, if they are ade- 
quately marshaled and employed. 


The encouragement and support of educa- 
tion are peculiarly functions of the several 
states. While the political units of the district, 
township and county should not fail to make 
whatever contribution they are able, neverthe- 
less since the wealth and resources of different 
communities vary, while the needs of youth for 
education in the rich city and in the poor 
country are exactly the same and the obliga- 
tions of society toward them are exactly the 
same, it is proper that the state treasury 
should be called on to supply the needed defi- 
ciency. The state must contribute, set the 
standard and provide supervision, if society 
is to discharge its full duty not only to the 
youth of the country, but even to itself. 


The cause of education has long had the 
thoughtful solicitude of the national govern- 
ment. While it is realized that it is a state 
affair rather than a national affair, neverthe- 
less it has provided by law a Bureau of Edu- 
cation. It has not been thought wise to under- 
take to collect money from the various states 
into the national treasury and to distribute it 
again among the various states for the direct 
support of education. It has seemed a better 
policy to leave their own taxable resources to 
the states and permit them to make their own 
assessments for the support of their own 
schools in their own way. But for a long time 
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the cause of education has been regarded as 
so important and so preeminently an American 
cause that the national government has sought 
to encourage it, scientifically to investigate its 


’ needs and furnish information and advice for 


its constant advancement. 

Pending before the Congress is the repurt 
of a committee, which proposes to establish a 
Department of Education and Relief to be 
presided over by a cabinet officer. Bearing 
in mind that this does not mean any inter- 
ference with the local control and dignity but 
is rather an attempt to recognize the impor- 
tance of educational effort, such proposal has 
my hearty endorsement and support. 

It is thus that our educational system has 
been and is ministering to our national life. 
Our country is in process of development. Its 
physical elements are incomplete. Its insti- 
tutions have been declared, but they are very 
far from being adopted and applied. We have 
not yet arrived at perfection. A scientific in- 
vestigation of child life has been begun, but 
yet remains to be finished. There is a vast 
amount of ignorance and misunderstanding, of 
envy, hatred and jealousy, with their attendant 
train of vice and crime. We are not yet free, 
but we are struggling to become free eco- 
nomically, socially, politically and spiritually. 
We have limited our amount of immigration, 
in order that the people who live here, whether 
of native or foreign origin, might continue to 
enjoy the economic advantages of our country, 
that there might not be any lowering of the 
standards of our existence, that America might 
remain American. 


We have submitted an amendment to the 
national constitution designed to protect the 
child life of the nation from the unwarranted 
imposition of toil that it might have greater 
opportunity for enlightenment. All these 
movements are in the direction of increased 
national freedom and an advance toward the 
realization of the vision of Washington and 
Lincoln. 


A new importance is attaching to the cause 
of education. A new realization of its urgent 
necessity is taking hold of the nation. A new 
comprehension that the problem is only begin- 
ning to be solved is upon the people. A new 
determination to meet the requirements of the 
situation is everywhere apparent. The eco- 
nomic and moral waste of ignorance will little 
longer be tolerated. This awakening is one of 
the most significant developments of the times. 
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It indicates that our national spirit is re- 
asserting itself. It is a most reassuring evi- 
dence that the country is recovering from the 
natural exhaustion of the war and that it is 
rising to a new life and starting on a new 
course. It is intent, as never before, upon 
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listening to the word of the teacher, whether 
it comes from the platform, the school house 
or the pulpit. The power of evil is being 
broken. The power of the truth is reasserting 
itself. The Declaration of Independence is 
continuing to justify itself. 





Washington Convention of the N. E. A. 


tended the sixty-second annual conven- 

tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Washington, D. C., June 29 to July 
4, 1924. Weather conditions were ideal, in 
fact delegates from both Colorado and Cali- 
fornia claimed the weather as an importation 
from their favored localities but the Head- 
quarters staff announced, “We were most 
happy when we realized that our prayers had 
been answered with the finest sunshine and 
the pleasantest days ever experienced by any 
convention.” 

The able president, Miss Olive M. Jones, 
New York City, built the program around the 
professional interests of the teacher and in 
her opening address keynoted Pensions, Tenure 
and the creation of a Department of Education. 
The comprehensiveness of the convention pro- 
gram is shown by the fact that on one day 
forty different meetings were held at which 
over 309 papers on educational topics were 
presented. Miss Jones left two half days open 
for sight-seeing and allowed only committee 
reports that were in printed form to be pre- 
sented to the Representative Assembly. The 
convention program formed a fitting climax 
to her year as president of the great organi- 
zation, now numbering 140,000 members. 


F  tera 20,009 teachers of the nation at- 


At each of the three sessions of the delegate 
assembly, the attendance was practically 100 
per cent. Two sessions were devoted to the 
consideration of committee reports and anoth- 
er to the financial status and organization of 
the Association. The discussion from the floor 
was always constructive and in good spirit. 


Exhibits, registration and the mechanics of 
the convention were evidence of efficiency in 
the Headquarters staff, “fundamentally edu- 
cators, devoid of propaganda, brilliant busi- 
ness men.” The highest commendation of the 
commercial exhibits is that they were satis- 
factory to the exhibitors. 


The climax of the convention came Friday 
morning, July 4 when President Calvin Cool- 
idge gave his epoch making address “Educa- 
tion and Government.” His voice is particu- 
larly adapted to amplifiers and every one in 
the vast stadium of the Central High School 
of limitless seating capacity heard him outline 
his plan of public education and declare him- 
self in favor of a Department of Education 
and Relief, to be presided over by a Cabinet 
officer. Enthusiasm went wild when the Presi- 
dent said, “Bearing in mind that this does not 
mean any interference with local control and 
dignity but rather an attempt to recognize the 
importance of educational effort, such pro- 
posal has my hearty endorsement and sup- 
port.” 

July 4 was the President’s birthday and it 
was most fitting that the Association presented 
him with a bouquet of 52 roses, one for each 
year of his life. The original suggestion of 
the 52 roses came from Agnes C. Call of 
Chester, Pa., who was made a member of the 
committee to secure them. 


State Delegates 


For the first time, the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association sent delegates to the 
national convention at the partial expense of 
the Association. Of the eighteen delegates 
elected last December by the House of Dele- 
gates at Philadelphia sixteen reported for 
duty in Washington. Caroline A. Patterson, 
Pittsburgh, resigned soon after notification 
reached her. The Executive Council elected 
Joseph I. Stubbs, West Grove in her place. 
Shortly before the convention A. O. Michener, 
Philadelphia, resigned. President Ezra Leh- 
man appointed Jessie Gray, Philadelphia to 
represent him. The complete list of eighteen 
Pennsylvania State Delegates is as follows: 


I. D. App, Harrisburg 
R. M. Archibald, Waynesburg 
E. R. Barclay, Huntingdon 
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Carl O. Benner, Coatesville 
Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 

H. E. Gress, Monessen 

Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre 
Janet G. Jordan, Philadelphia 
W. H. Kretchman, Somerset 
David C. Locke, Beaver 

John J. McNamara, Bethlehem 
Walter Philips, Media 
Livingston Seltzer, Pottsville 
R. O. Stoops, York 

Joseph I. Stubbs, West Grove 
Grace G. Swan, Pittsburgh 
Anna Walker, Philadelphia 


Organization of Pennsylvania Delegation 

All Pennsylvanians were invited to meet at 
Pennsylvania Headquarters, Rooms 219 and 
220, Monday P. M. at 5 o’clock. A large 
number came and organized by electing mem- 
bers of four important committees and a 
State Director. Miss Mary B. McAndrew was 
elected secretary and reported the following 
elections: 


Member of Committee on Nominations—Super- 

intendent Landis Tanger, Reading 
Member of Committee on Credentials—Doctor 

Ezra Lehman, Shippensburg 
Member of Committee on Resolutions—Miss 

Grace Swan, Pittsburgh 
Member of Committee on Necrology—Superin- 

tendent E. R. Barclay, Huntingdon 
State Director for 1924-25—Doctor James Her- 

bert Kelley, Harrisburg 

Pennsylvania Dinner 
Two hundred thirty-two Pennsylvanians sat 

down to a $3.00 menu in the ball room of the 
Washington Hotel Tuesday evening, July 2. 
With President Lehman as Toastmaster and 
Superintendent John C. Diehl as Song Leader, 
the program moved along merrily. The speak- 
ers were Doctor J. George Becht, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Doctor 
Albert S. Cook, Commissioner of Education of 
Maryland and Miss Charl O. Williams, Field 
Secretary, Legislative Division, N. E. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


Next Convention 
It is probable that the convention in 1925 
will be held in Indianapolis, Indiana, although 
final decision rests, with the executive com- 
mittee. 


Officers Elected 


President, Jesse H. Newlon, Superintendent of 
Schools, Denver, Colorado 

Treasurer, Cornelia S. Adair, Teacher in 
Junior High School, Richmond, Virginia 

Member of Board of Trustees, Thomas E. 
Finegan, Educational Director National 
Transportation Institute, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Member of Executive Committee, Ida M. Iver- 
son, President Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Los Angeles, California. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The Education Bill—We, the members of the 
Representative Assembly of the National Edu- 
cation Association, assembled in the National 
Capital reaffirm our devoted and unqualified 
support of the Education Bill now pending in 
Congress. We believe that Federal leadership 
as provided by the creation of a Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet is essential to the development 
of the highest degree of efficiency in the schools 
of the Nation. We know that the Federal 
Government has an obligation to support re- 
search and investigation and to disseminate 
information with regard to public education 
comparable to that undertaken by other Fed- 
eral departments. We are convinced that the 
Nation should contribute to the development 
of a nation-wide program for the removal of 
illiteracy, the Americanization of the foreign- 
born, the training of teachers, the development 
of a program of physical education and the 
equalization of educational opportunity. This 
leadership, to be provided by a Secretary of 
Education in the President’s Cabinet and the 
Federal aid required to promote the program 
of education on a broad scale, can and should 
be accomplished without any interference on 
the part of the Federal Government in the 
constitutional rights of the States to organize, 
administer, supervise and control their own 
schools. It is gratifying to note that the two 
great political parties have in their platform 
recognized that education is one of the chief 
concerns of the Nation and that the President 
of the United States is favorable to the estab- 
lishment of a new department emphasizing the 
importance of education. 

Private institutions—The National Educa- 
tion Association, while recognizing the Ameri- 
can public school as the great nursery of broad 
and tolerant citizenship and of a democratic 
brotherhood, acknowledges also the contribu- 
tions made to education by private institutions 
and enterprises, and recognizes that citizens 
have the right to educate their children in eith- 
er public or private schools, when the educa- 
tional standards of both are approved by the 
State educational authorities. 

Professional ethics—We believe that the 
time has come in the development of the teach- 
ing profession for the preparation of a pro- 
fessional code of ethics to govern the general 
attitude of teachers to teachers and to school 
officials as well as their general relation to 
society. In this we should be following the 
practice found so necessary and beneficial to 
the great professions of medicine and law. To 
this end we suggest that the Secretary of the 
National Education Association correspond 
with the officials of the various State associa- 
tions to encourage them in the preparation of 
professional codes and we recommend that a 
special committee be appointed to prepare a 
national code of ethics for the teaching pro- 
fession. 
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Status of teachers—The security of the pro- 
fessional status of teachers and supervisors has 
not been adequately provided for. Too often 
are teachers, principals and superintendents 
dismissed without due notice or any adequate 
statement of the cause of such action. In the 
last year there have been reported numerous 
instances of teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents who have failed of reappointment in 
utter disregard of professional and lay public 
opinion for no other than political reasons. 
The teachers of America were shocked at the 
action of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation in failing to reappoint the faithful and 
efficient superintendent of schools of that city 
though he was practically unanimously en- 
dorsed for re-election by parents’ associations 
and other civic bodies, and by the teachers, 
principals and district superintendents. We 
believe the time has come when this association 
should have definite and systematic investiga- 
tions made of such cases by the Tenure Com- 
mittee in order that this body may be in a po- 
sition to recommend such remedial measures 
as will tend to take the schools of the country 
out of politics. 

We recommend that the Tenure Committee 
of the National Education Association be em- 
powered to give its active support to the asso- 
ciation of any State in which there is pending 
legislation for the protection of teachers and 
supervisors and for the promotion of the ef- 
ficiency of the service. 


We again deplore the tendency of some 
States to reduce appropriations for teacher- 
training institutions and for the support of 
the public high and elementary schools. We 
call upon the State teachers’ associations to 
exert every effort to improve standards of 
teacher-training institutions. If the schools 
are to be what the American people desire, 
better trained teachers must be secured, ade- 
quate salaries must be paid and teachers must 
be promoted on merit and not because of po- 
litical influence. 

The teachers’ retirement systems must be 
imvroved in order that a teacher shall receive 
annuity that will be based upon living con- 
ditions. 

We believe that there should be no discrim- 
ination in the schools as to sex, but that men 
and women teachers should be on the same 
basis—equal qualification, equal service, equal 
salary. 

The teaching of the Constitution and the 
history of public education—Teachers welcome 
the co-operation of the American Bar <Asso- 
ciation and similar agencies in a task with 
which the schools have always been vitally 
concerned—“to establish and maintain the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
principles and ideals of our government in 
the minds and hearts of the people.” We be- 
lieve, therefore, that the Constitution should 
be taught in all the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary schools. 

We further maintain that in the schools 
instruction should be given in the history and 
ideals of our public school system. 
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Character education—Our boys and girls 
are the greatest assets of the Nation. It is 
essential that they shall receive proper char- 
acter training. Honesty, integrity and truth- 
fulness should be emphasized in all the work 
of the schools. We believe, however, that the 
responsibility for character building must fall 
primarily upon the home. At the same time, 
teachers must by precept and example do 
everything possible to develop the highest type 
of character in the boys and girls under their 
influence. We believe that religious education 
is fundamental in the development of charac- 
ter. Holding to these views, we urge that the 
school, the home and the church co-operate 
fully in the training of our youth. 

The day has come when parents, teachers 
and leaders in religious, moral and educational 
work must co-operate for the protection of our 
boys and girls of high-school age. Manners 
and morals today need safeguarding and di- 
rection. Many forms of recreation now pre- 
vailing should be eliminated and all recre- 
ation should be supervised. We recommend as 
a preliminary step to this end that efforts be 
made to secure high school teachers whose 
sole duty shall be to give moral and social 
guidance to pupils and to confer with parents 
and teachers regarding such forms of recre- 
ation as will prove wholesome. 

Everything should be done to inspire in our 
children a love for and sympathy with the 
children of other nations. We therefore en- 
dorse the efforts to secure help through the 
American children for the destitute and orphan 
children of foreign lands. 

National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
—The National Education Association heart- 
ily endorses the National Conference on Out- 
door Recreation and believes it will furnish a 
wholesome opportunity for the proper de- 
velopment of our youth physically and morally. 

Literacy tests—We believe that the reading 
and writing of English understandingly should 
be a qualification for citizenship and also a 
qualification for voting. 

We, therefore, urge upon Congress and the 
President the wisdom of adding the ability to 
read and write English understandingly as an 
additional qualification for citizenship and 
that such a test be administered by existing 
federal agencies in conjunction with the Bureau 
of Education. 

We further recommend to such States as are 
not already provided with a literacy test for 
voting that they adopt such a test of reading 
and writing English understandingly, to be 
administered by the educational authorities of 
the State. 

International relations—The National Edu- 
cation Association is opposed to war except as 
a means of national defense. We strongly 
urge that our nation shall take steps to pre- 
vent any -more wars. We ask that by agree- 
ment and co-operation, the American Govern- 
ment shall lead in securing from the civilized 
world a complete denunciation of war as a 
means for the settlement of international iif- 
ferences. For this purpose our Government 
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should endeavor to secure the establishment 
of co-operative tribunals to regulate interna- 
tional relations. 

Child-labor amendment—Believing in Gov- 
ernmental responsibility, we endorsed in our 
last Convention an amendment to the Con- 
stitution empowering Congress to make laws 
regarding child labor. We now advocate the 
prompt ratification by the States of the Child 
Labor Amendment passed by the present Con- 
gress and urge the members of this Association 
to make every effort to obtain its ratification 
by the legislatures of their respective states 
at the earliest possible date. ; 

Narcotic education service—We give our 
hearty endorsement to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion for having agreed to establish a Nar- 
cotic Education Service recognizing that in 
narcotic addiction, especially in the spread of 
the use of heroin among the youth, there is 
a grave peril to the boys and girls of America. 
We urge the National Education Association 
and the departments and boards of education 
of States, counties and municipalities to co- 
operate fully with this service. d 

Law enforcement—We regret that in many 
communities there has developed a spirit of 
disregard of laws, especially those dealing with 
personal conduct. This attitude is reacting 
unfavorably upon the youth of America by 
causing laxness in respect for and enforce- 
ment of law. Teachers everywhere should en- 
deavor to inspire respect for law and should 
advocate strict enforcement thereof. We refer 
in particular to National and State laws, for- 
bidding the liquor traffic and the distribution 
of obscene literature, posters and pictures. 
This is equally true with regard to the en- 
forcement of laws in many States forbidding 
the sale of cigarettes to children. 


American Education Week—In order to bear 
in upon the consciousness of all citizens the 
importance of education in our national life, 
we urge the widest observance of American 
Education Week in the schools, churches and 
civic centers of all communities. 

The Territories of Alaska and Hawati—The 
National Education Association recommends 
to the Congress of the United States that the 
teachers in the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii be not required to pay Federal income 
tax. 

Schools of the District of Columbia—The 
National Education Association reaffirms the 
resolution passed at the Oakland-San Fran- 
cisco meeting of 1923 relative to the schools 
of the Nation’s Capital. We heartily endorse 
the action of the present Congress of the 
United States in passing a salary schedule 
providing increases for officials, teachers and 
other employees of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia. The National Educa- 
tion Association urges that Congress, at its 
next session, pass legislation which will enable 
the educational authorities of V’ashington to 
institute and carry to completion an adequate 
program of school buildings. 

Resolution of thanks—We express our sin- 
cere appreciation of the courtesy and hospi- 
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tality extended to the members of the Asso- 
ciation by the teachers, the civic organizations 
and by private citizens of Washington, of the 
State of Virginia and other nearby States. We 
acknowledge the great service rendered to the 
teachers and the cause of education by the in- 
telligent and public-spirited reports on our de- 
liberations, published not only by the local 
press but by many other great papers of the 
Nation. We heartily thank our Government 
for its generous assignment of band music to 
the many occasions when the teachers met in 
convention. 

We are deeply sensible of the honor con- 
ferred upon the Nation’s teachers by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in consenting to ad- 
dress their representatives on the Nation’s 
birthday. We feel that such public recognition 
of the dignity and importance of the profession 
of teaching by our Chief Magistrate at this 
and future conventions of the National Educa- 
tion Association would give inspiration and 
stimulus to teachers in their great endeavor. 


Selected Comment 


“The entire group of meetings must have 
inspired any teacher in any branch of the 
service. The profession is looking upward and 
will put the Education Bill through.”—Joseph 
I. Stubbs. 

“The Washington convention week was: the 
greatest week I ever had in my life.”—Livings- 
ton Seltzer. 

“IT am pleased to certify that I attended 
every session of the Representative Assembly, 
every evening session and at least one depart- 
mental section each afternoon when such sec- 
tion meetings occurred. 

I shall make stronger efforts towards 
1. Having teachers present a more united 

front in support of the great national 
movements in education. 

2. Greater participation by teachers in the civic 
and political life of their respective com- 
munities and states, and of the nation. 

3. Better service in classrooms where the 
children are present to receive the service 
due them. 

4. Loyalty to and support of superior officers 
who are unselfishly trying to administer 
the schools in the interest of all that con- 
stitutes good citizenship.”—Walter L. 
Philips. 

“I deeply appreciate the privilege of being 
a delegate. I found the convention helpful and 
stimulating. One of the bright features of 
the convention was the Pennsylvania Dinner.” 
—Carl O. Benner. 





What is your favorite word? They finished 
a test at Princeton University recently, count- 
ing 4,000,000 words from all kinds of litera- 
ture, everything from the Bible to cook books, 
to determine the most popular word in the 
English language. This was the order of the 
first six nouns: Time, day, man, place, year, 
work. Not a bad list. As we think, we talk. 
Time, day, man, and so forth. But where is 
woman, pay day, taxes, gallon, Hollywood and 
strike?—Colliers. 
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PENNSYLVANIANS WHO ADDRESSED 
THE N. E. A. AT WASHINGTON 
JUNE 29—JULY 4 


The P. S. E. A. delegates who attended the 
Washington Convention of the N. E. A. might 
well be proud of those educators who so ably 
represented the Keystone State at the various 
meetings. It is, of course, impossible to pass 
on to the JOURNAL readers the complete talks. 
Here, then, are a few pithy paragraphs culled 
from the many worth-while addresses: 


John H. MacCracken, President of Lafay- 
ette College, addressing the General Session 
on National Learning and National Life, said: 


“T am an optimist and I think it is true, as 
one text book tells us, that ‘America is becom- 
ing national in economy, science, thought and 
culture. It is passing out of the provincial 
stage of its development.’ At the same time 
we are in danger, as President Coolidge has 
said, of losing our reverence for the profession 
of teaching and bestowing it upon the profes- 
sion of acquiring. One way to correct this is 
to let a Secretary of Education sit side by side 
with the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
and the Secretary of Agriculture in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet..... 

“The new Department of Education soon 
to be created should claim as its own that sec- 
ond great seal adopted by the United States 
in 1792. In place of the eagle with the arrows 
of war and the olive branch of peace, the seal 
portrays an unfinished pyramid with 1776 and 
the declaration of the rights of man as the 
base. Above is the all-seeing eye of divine 
wisdom, and the inscription ‘The Beginnings 
stand approved,’ while the motto reads ‘The 
Beginning of a New Order of Things.’ As an 
additional course upon the pyramid begun in 
1776 stones should be laid bearing the letters 
Department of Education and the seal would 
then be ready for use.” 

Said G. W. Gerwig, Secretary, Board of 
Education, Pittsburgh, on the question, 
“Should the School Secretary be under the Di- 
rection of the Superintendent?” 

“The world is long past the period of ex- 
clusive individual action. The success of any 
group endeavor in human life depends upon the 
willingness and the ability of the group to 
select from its entire number those specially 
qualified and best fitted to act for the entire 
group. The wisest action, in any particular 
instance, will not be the individual dictum of 
any single person, however learned or capable 
he may be. It will be such action as is in- 
dicated by a composite judgment, properly ar- 
rived at, by the select group best qualified to 
pass on the question. 

“A well organized school system has thor- 
oughly trained experts in charge of each de- 
partment. Each expert thinks through the 
problems of his own department and formu- 
lates a plan for their solution. Then the 


proper composite judgment is referred back 
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to the particular administrative expert with 
whom it originated, to be carried into execu- 
tion.” 

Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, Pittsburgh, speaking before the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
said 

“Vocational guidance contemplates a thor- 
ough-going revision of educational administra- 
tion on the part of the schools and the devel- 
opment of a more intelligent interest in the 
education of junior employees on the part 
of employers. Its fundamental object is to 
make it possible for society to accomplish the 
American principle of universal education. 
Universal education implies appropriate edu- 
cation. Appropriate education demands diversi- 
fied educational opportunities. Diversified edu- 
cation implies selection by individuals from 
educational offerings. Intelligent selection can 
be made only under the guidance of people who 
know the schools and the occupational condi- 
tions of junior employees.” 

Francis N. Maxfield, Director of the Bureau 
of Special Education, State Department, told 
the Department of Child Hygiene that 

“Mental hygiene in the early years of child- 
hood is coming to be recognized. Many mental 
attitudes and characteristics of personality 
which make for successful social adaptation 
and happy living in later life have their origin 
in the mental atmosphere of the home during 
the pre-school age. But in spite of the im- 
portance of the pre-school period the school has 
a responsibility in this matter of mental hy- 
giene which must be recognized. It is more 
important to have a boy learn to get on with 
people than to learn to calculate interest or 
to know the geography of Africa. To learn 
self-control, to develop qualities of leadership, 
to mingle happily with others in work or in 
play, is a part of any well-rounded scheme of 
education.” 

Frank Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore 
College and Thomas C. Blaisdell of Slippery 
Rock State Normal School spoke before the 
National Council of English Teachers. Said 
Dr. Aydelotte in regard to Honors Work, 


“The most remarkable academic phenomenon 
of the present day in this country is the rapid 
development of so-called Honors courses in 
our colleges and universities. Honors work is 
an attempt to break the academic lock step, an 
attempt to get away from the system by which 
the academic pace is set by the average student 
and under which the best and most ambitious 
students are never pushed to the full extent 
of their powers. This program is one which 
has a special application and special value to 
the teaching of English. 

“English Literature suffers at the present 
time from the necessity of dividing it into bits 
of suitable length and difficulty for class as- 
signment and recitation. English Composi- 
tion suffers from exercises which are too fre- 
quent, too short and too superficial. The Hon- 
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ors method obviates these difficulties and leaves 
the student in such freedom as to make pos- 
sible the wide reading and careful thought 
which are necessary for any real understand- 
ing of literature or any real success in writ- 
ing.” 

Said Dr. Blaisdell on the subject “Facing 
Facts,” 


“High Schools, guided by college require- 
ments, give three quarters of their English 
time to cramming students with inconsequen- 
tial facts, so that they can prove they have 
read certain classics. 

“Shouldn’t life rather than college entrance 
dominate high school teaching? A student able 
to write a potent business letter with the 
reading habit, would be better material for 
college instruction even though he had never 
read a classic, than the average freshman of 
today. The student who had given 200 ex- 
temporaneous speeches out of his own thinking 
and experience would be a better freshman 
than one who had analyzed Burke’s Concilia- 
tion.” 

Charles E. Bowman, Head of the Commer- 
cial Department of Girard College, discussed 
business arithmetic trom a vocational view- 
point before the Department of Business Edu- 
cation. He said 

“Accuracy should be given the first consid- 
eration and speed the second. Train pupils 
to depend upon themselves for mathematical 
accuracy and not on the teacher or a set. of 
answers. This can be accomplished by having 
them go over their work carefully, checking 
their results; and by daily drill in addition, 
invoicing and interest, given under pressure 
of time and with no credit for inaccuracy. De- 
velop competition by frequent contests with 
results posted. This calls for no outside or 
home work.” 


Elmer G. Miller, Director of Business Edu- 
cation and Supervisor of Writing, Pittsburgh, 
discussed the vocational need for business 
writing in the junior high school and how to 
meet it. He said in part 


“As a means of written expression hand- 
writing in the high school functions to the 
same degree as any other school subject. Speech 
is considered the noblest acquisition, yet it 
is not uncommon to hear it said of high school 
graduates, ‘They have been exposed but some- 
how the subject matter did not take.’ It is not 
to be wondered at that handwriting, the most 
useful of all arts, does not always ‘carry over 
one hundred per cent from the intermediate 
grades without any further special attention. 

“Since the introduction of the typewriter 
in our Junior High Schools there is a tendency 
to minimize the importance of the teaching of 
handwriting. This is not only a mistaken idea 
but a short-sighted policy. While the type- 
writer has greatly reduced the volume of long- 
hand writing, it has not lessened the demand 
for good quality. In fact there never was a 
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time when good writing counted for so much 
with bankers and business men as it does to- 
day.” : 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Professor of Educa- 
tion, Swarthmore, in an address on “Rural 
Education and Vocational Guidance” said 


“The fundamental thing we shall have to do 
in rural educational and vocational guidance 
or in any other phase of rural education, is 
the one thing we have so far refused to do in 
this country—make it absolutely certain that 
the boy or girl in the rural districts shall have 
just as good school buildings, just as good 
teachers, just as good educational provision in 
every way, as the boy or girl in the city or 
town. We are still obsessed by the notion of 
size and wealth, We assume, without any 
warrant, that teachers must always be paid 
lower in smaller and less wealthy communi- 
ties, forgetting that all these children are to 
be citizens of a common nation with equal 
right of participation in the making of our 
civilization. Real educational progress will 
never come in the United States until we sur- 
render completely this notion that size and 
wealth are the determining facts and make 
up our minds to see that every boy and girl, 
whether in city or country, shall have access 
pi Bay best possible education our age can pro- 
vide. 


John A. Hollinger, Director, Nature Study 
and Visualization, Pittsburgh, in an address 
before the School Garden Association of 
America dwelt upon the objectives of the school 
garden. 


“It is rather difficult to limit gardening in 
the curriculum to the school garden. The 
child’s home garden may well come under the 
school’s direction or supervision. The objec- 
tives of gardening in the curriculum extend 
beyond the school garden. This is especially 
true when we consider gardening as real pro- 
ject work. Those objectives may be stated 
briefly as follows: 

1. Success in growing plants useful for food 
and for their aesthetic value. 

2. Useful knowledge about soils, weather, in- 
sects, the development of cultivated plants 
and their geographic distribution, the laws 
of Nature that control our food supply 
and beautify surroundings, etc. 

3. Observation of facts, keeping accurate rec- 
ords and forming judgments that are 
sound. 

4. The development of habits of industry, in- 
itiative, patience, perseverance, ete. 

5. The development of a sense of responsibil- 
ity, of respect for property and a regard 
for law and order. 

6. Practical business experience. 

7. Healthful exercise and recreational activi- 
ties, interest in which may last a life time. 

8. Motivation of much of the work of the 
school. Successful gardening requires 
much reading, some writing, arithmetic, 
art and other subjects of the course of 
study. 
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9. In the secondary and the higher schools the 
vocational objective should not be dis- 
regarded.” 

J. T. Shriner, Head of the Science Depart- 
ment of the Latimer Junior High School in an 
address on “Devices and Methods in Junior 
High School Science,” said 


“The intermediate grades, 7 to 9, inclusive, 
or those comprising the Junior High School, 
constitute preeminently an exploratory period, 
a trying-out period to which the heuristic 
method of science is particularly adapted. The 
content of the science work of this period is 
not a delicately balanced conglomerate of 
physics, biology, chemistry and physical ge- 
ography, but a course based upon the social, 
hygienic and economic needs and interests of 
pupils of the early adolescent age. The pro- 
gressive and normal development of a pupil, 
for example, as an increasingly worthy member 
of his home, needs to be traced and outlined, 
step by step, and the other subjects brought 
to bear upon a solution of the problems in- 
volved. This is the period when amateur sci- 
entists are developed. Witness widespread in- 
terest among boys and girls of this age in the 
recent extensions of the use of the wireless and 
the automobile. The science club both cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular with its oppor- 
tunity to develop and play with scientific hob- 
bies and toys is admirably adapted to this 
period and should be encouraged.” 

Thomas E. Finegan of the Educational Di- 
vision of the National Transportation Institute 
gave the report of the Visual Education Com- 
mittee at a general session of the N. E. A. In 
discussing drastic regulations of the inflam- 
mable motion picture film, he said 

“The hazards of inflammable film and the 
unsatisfactory amounts of non-inflammable 
film available are serious obstacles to the use 
of motion pictures in the schools. Because of 
present legislative restrictions teachers and 
superintendents must either install a very ex- 
pensive equipment for the use of inflammable 
film or confine themselves to the small and 
unsatisfactory library of non-inflammable 
film. 

“The committee recommends a model law 
providing for control of films at the source. 
Under the proposed law no one may make, 
buy, sell, rent, leave, use or handle nitro- 
cellulose film in any way without a license, 
nor may any person or concern deal with an: 
other without ascertaining that the latter is 
licensed. Inasmuch as the real sources are 
and must be comparatively limited in extent, 
it will be seen how greatly supervision of the 
traffic and detection and prevention of viola- 
tion are facilitated by these regulations. From 
the books of a very few concerns one could 
readily run down the location of practically 
all the inflammable film in the country at a 
given time.” 

Dorothea de Schweinitz, Supervisor of Vo- 


cational Guidance and Placement, Junior Em- 
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ployment Service, Philadelphia, in an address 
on placement work said: 

“Fortune telling has always intrigued even 
the very intelligent. In modern times, how- 
ever, this impulse is sometimes transferred to 
a desire for a visit to the psychiatrist, yea, 
even to the vocational counselor. In the place- 
ment office, especially, are there requests 
which would call for the specialist in the oc- 
cult. However, the placement office has a very 
definite part to play in a program for voca- 
tional guidance. Here advice is put to the test 
immediately. A position must be found. Ideal- 
ly the employment counselor should obtain as 
much information as possible about the indi- 
vidual—through cumulative school records, in- 
telligence tests, careful reports on positions 
previously held and so forth. In turn, in- 
formation should be given concerning avail- 
able position or opportunities which might be 
solicited from the resources which the files of 
a placement office gradually build up. The skill 
of the employment counselor rests in the abil- 
ity to synthesize what he has learned about 
the individual through personal interviews and 
records and then to suggest only those vo- 
cational opportunities which are relevant and 
appropriate to the training, personality and 
experience of the person who is making a de- 
cision. 





PENNSYLVANIANS WHO APPEARED 
ON THE PROGRAM: 


Frank Aydelotte, J. George Becht, Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, William M. Davidson, L. H. Den- 
nis, Dorothea de Schweinitz, Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, G. W. Gerwig, John A. Hollinger, Charles 
H. Keene, James H. Kelley, Frank M. Lea- 
vitt, John H. MacCracken, Francis N. Max- 
field, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, W. Carson Ryan, 
Edward Rynearson, J. T. Shriner, O. 
Stoops, Joseph Swain, A. Duncan Yocum. 





PENNSYLVANIANS WHO ATTENDED 
THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION: 
Anna Adair, Philadelphia; Denton M. Al- 

bright, Kittanning; Leona M. Altfather, Ber- 

lin; Sue E. Andrews, Norwood Station; Belle 

Irene Anthony, York; Isaac D. App, Harris- 

burg; R. M. Archibald, Waynesburg; Willard 

Alger Ballou, West Chester; E. R. Barclay, 

Huntingdon; J. Lynn Barnard, Harrisburg; 

Alma Barnett, Wilkinsburg; Mary E. Barn- 

holt, Philadelphia; Laura Florence Barth, 

Philadelphia; Samuel B. Bayle, Tilghman, 

Md.; J. George Becht, Harrisburg; W. S. 

Bender, Noxen; Carl O. Benner, Coatesville; 

R. T. Bevan, Merchantville, N. J.; T. W. 

Bevan, Merchantville, N. J.; W. E. Bevan, 

Mauch Chunk; Ina P. Berringer, Braddock; 

Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock; Annie M. 

Bletz, Middletown; Thomas A. Bock, West 

Chester; E. Louise Bonham, Franklin; Mary 

J. Borland, Franklin; John H. Booth, Pitts- 

burgh; Mabel E. Boyde, Beaver; John B. 

Boyer, Herndon; Samuel K. Brecht, Philadel- 

phia; Nettie M. Boyer, York; Mary H. Breeze, 

Pittsburgh; Geo. M. Briner, Carlisle; W. Grier 
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Briner, Philadelphia; E. C. Broome, Philadel- 
phia, Margaret S. Brown, Philadelphia; Inez 
Brumbaugh, Titusville; Augusta Bushong, 
Pottstown; Agnes C. Call, Chester; Charles 
B. Carlon, Jenkintown; Helen N. Carroll, Con- 
nellsville; John S. Carroll, Dunbar; Maude M. 
Case, Bethlehem; Almeda C. Challinor, Wil- 
kinsburg; Bess Chilcote, Mount Union; E. 
W. Cober, Wilkinsburg; Elizabeth Hughes 
Coward, Millersville; Fannie Conley, Lans- 
dale; Mary J. Conley, Lansdale; Daisy P. 
Conrad, Altoona; Oliver P. Cornman, Phila- 
delphia; George W. Craig, East Pittsburgh; 
Ruth Wilkinson Crooks, Donora; Laura M. 
Crossman, Philadelphia; Anna M. Crouse, 
Washington; Anna V. Crowl, Harrisburg; 
Helen Custer, Reading; Horace Custer, Read- 
ing; Wm. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh; Ruth E. 
Dennis, Carnegie; William Dick, Philadelphia; 
Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh; John C. Diehl, 
Erie; H. O. Dietrich, Norristown; Mary 
Downs, Catasauqua; S. E. Downs, Ardmore; 
Mary M. Dwyer, Bethlehem; Rose M. Dwyer, 
Mahanoy; Mary E. Eavenson, West Philadel- 
phia; G. P. Eckels, Wyncote; John H. Eisen- 
hauer, Reading; W. W. Ejister, Hamburg, N. 
J.; Meta Eppler, Philadelphia; Eugenia M. 
Ermentrout, Sinking Springs; Bertha Evans, 
Huntingdon; Florence Evans, Merion; Olin L. 
Evans, Reading; Emma J. Fee, Palmerton; 
Florence Feist, Erie; W. Lawrence Fife, Can- 
onsburg; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Finegan, 
Harrisburg; Margaret R. Finnigan, Coates- 
ville; Hester K. Fleck, Tyrone; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. S. Fleck, Tyrone; C. R. Foster, Pittsburgh. 

Rosella E. Fretzel, Reading; Mrs. Wayne 
Fuller, Mount Union; Addie K. Fulton, New 
Cumberland; S. Anna Furstenow, Bethlehem; 
Maude I. Gamble, Harrisburg; Margaret K. 
Gamber, Altoona; Clarence Garbrick, Phila- 
delphia; H. B. Garver, Middletown; Irene 
Gates, Braddock; Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Gar- 
wood, Harrisburg; Walter A. Geesey, Sunbury; 
George William Gerwig, Pittsburgh; Cora E. 
Gieg, Altoona; Emma M. Gieg, Altoona; F. 
R. Gilbert, Forty Fort; Jessie Gray, Frank- 
ford; W. G. Green, Columbus, Ohio; Eliza- 
beth R. Gress, Monessen; H. E. Gress, Mon- 
essen; I. S. Gress, Windber; Caroline B. 
Griffin, Beaver; Mary E. Griffin, Beaver; Olive 
Grissinger, Mount Union; Mrs. E. P. Grove, 
Altoona; Helen Sue Grove, Altoona; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Gruver, Bangor; Maude H. Guth- 
rie, Philadelphia; Francis B. Haas, Harris- 
burg; Sarah M. Hagenbuch, Berwick; Cath- 
erine Haifleigh, Harrisburg; Anna V. Hall, 
Thorndale; W. R. Hamilton, Llanerch; D. D. 
Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg; Jessie N. Hardie, 
Pittsburgh; Olive E. Harlin, Altoona; Maude 
Harsha, Beaver; Mae C. Harter, Altoona; 
George W. Hauck, Harrisburg; Mary R. Healy, 
Altoona; E. P. Heckert, Mauch Chunk; R. H. 
Henderson, Pittsburgh; Marguerite M. Herr, 
Lancaster; Derl Hess, Sunbury; Jesse F. Heil- 
man, York; C. B. Heinly, York; Mabel E. 
Heinz, Reading; Pearle Hillegass, Berlin; E. 
Marian Hoffman, Altoona; Martha S. Hoff- 
man, Altoona; Jennie Holland, Bangor; Mr, 
and Mrs. Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre; 
Maude E. Houtz, Irwin; E. Mae Hughes, Bloss- 
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burg; Cornelia W. Hunt, Altoona; Grace H. 
Hunt, Altoona; L. Minnie Hursh, Harrisburg; 
Addison L. Jones, West Chester; Gladys G. 
Jones, Mount Union; Mae M. Jones, Mount 
Union; Janet G. Jordan, Philadelphia; Bertha 
K. Kable, York; Ruth N. Kantner, Altoona; 
Celia F. Keat, Bangor; Charles H. Keene, Har- 
risburg; Daisy B. Keim, Reading; James Her- 
bert Kelley, Harrisburg; Mary M. Kennedy, 
Harrisburg; Carrie W. Ketler, Altoona; Addie 
B. Klinefelter, York; Henry Klonower, Har- 
risburg; Helen L. Kloz, Darby; W. H. Kretch- 
man, Somerset; Walter Krick, Mauch Chunk; 
Emma Gertrude Kunze, Philadelphia; Henry 
G. Landis, Philadelphia; Rosa Lechner, Coates- 
ville; Ezra Lehman, Shippensburg; Emily S. 
LeVan, Reading; Fannie Levey, Pittsburgh; 
Sara G. Liggett, Philadelphia; Margaret Li- 
gon, Philadelphia; Mary McClellan Line, Al- 
toona; David C. Locke, Beaver; Olive Lodge, 
Mount Union; Elmira Lodor, Philadelphia; 
Edna Loomis, Carbondale; L. I. Lott, Phila- 
delphia; Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale; G. 
M. S. McClintock, Washington, D. C.; Anna 
M. McDonell, York; Annie McKean, Erie; 
Madge S. McMichael, Butler; Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. McNamara, Bethlehem; Eleanor Mc- 
Nulty, Philadelphia; Marion McSparran, Fur- 
niss; Isabel K. McSparran, Elkins Park; S. 
P. McWilliams, Canonsburg; Mame C. Ma- 
guire, York; W. F. Malcolm, East Liberty; 
Esther Martin, Pittsburgh; Grace Masterson, 
Altoona; Mary H. Mayer, Reading; Flora G. 
Meyers, Pittsburgh; Cannie R. Miller, Du- 
Bois; R. Beatrice Miller, Philadelphia; Ida R. 
Mills, Chester; Edwin Y. Montayne, Holmes- 
burg; Anna Montgomery, Fayette City; John 
F. L. Morris, Philadelphia; L. Pearl Moyes, 
Sharpsburg; Lenore Murphy, Erie; Jennie 
Neff, Tyrone; May H. Nelson, Philadelphia; 
Catherine Nicodemus, Altoona; Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry A. O’Day, Mahanoy City; Nellie Oliver, 
Clairton; Lawrence T. Orner, Clarks Summit; 
Elizabeth M. Overdeer, Middletown. 

Sara J. Parker, Chester; Ollie T. Patterson, 
Pittsburgh; George W. Pedlow, Chester; Mary 
Pendergast, Harrisburg; Walter L. Philips, 
Lansdowne; Helen M. Price, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. S. MecNall Purdy, Imperial; Mrs. Annie 
E. Ramvlin, Middletown; Anna A. Rapp, Read- 
ing; Mr. and Mrs. Eli M. Rapp, Reading; 
Clara Ream, Lancaster; Ida Ream, Lancaster; 
G. H. Reavis, Pittsburgh; Caroline M. Reedy, 
Reading; Wallace W. Renshaw, New York, 
N. Y.; Kathleen Richards; Joseph B. Richey, 
McKeesport; Idessa Rinker, Mount Union; G 
D. Robb, Altoona; Edgar Robinson, Phoenix- 
ville; Mary M. Rowe, Reading; Lida Ruhe, 
Erie; Ruth E. Ruhe, Erie; Mr. and Mrs. James 
N. Rule, Harrisburg; Elizabeth Rummel, Get- 
tysburg; Mrs. Bina M. Ryan, Mahanoy City; 
Helen W. Sauerbier, Reading; May M. Sauer- 
bier, Reading; Esther Schmehl, Reading; Liv- 
ingston Seltzer, Pottsville; Elsie W. Seyler, 
Mount Penn, Reading; Kate Sharrard, York; 
Kate A. Sheetz, Palmerton; Elizabeth J. Shep- 
pard, Coatesville; Harriet W Sheppard, Phil- 
adelphia; Mrs. O. M. Sheppard, Pittsburgh; 
B. M. Shull, Lehighton; Mrs. B. M. Shull, Le- 
highton; Mabel Singer, Moosic; Charles 
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F. Sladen, Philadelphia; Andrew Thomas 
Smith, West Chester; C. C. Smith, Mount 
Union; Ella P. Smith, East Downingtown; H. 
C. Smith, Altoona; H. Daisy Smith, Boothwyn; 
Mary Louise Smith, Lecontes Mills; Rebecca 
R. Smith, Lecontes Mills; J. Buell Snyder, 
Pittsburgh; Bertha F. Solis-Cohen, Philadel- 
phia; Miriam F. Solis-Cohen, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Ida P. Stabler, West Chester; Margaret 
J. Stephenson, Mahaffey; Mrs. Eva K. Stew- 
art, Mount Union; Mr. and Mrs. R. O. Stoops, 
York; S. M. Stouffer, Hanover; Amanda E. 
Stout, Reading; Joseph I. Stubbs, West Grove; 
Helen D. Sutch, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Mary 
R. Swayne, Downingtown; Joseph Swain, 
Swarthmore; Grace G. Swan, Pittsburgh; 
George L. Swank, Sunbury; Philena G. Syling, 
Pittsburgh; William O. Taft, Harrisburg; Lan- 
dis Tanger, Reading; Mary Taylor, Shade 
Gap; Elizabeth D. Thomas, Bethlehem; Han- 
nah V. Thomas, Bethlehem; William R. Traut- 
man, Frackville; Dena D. Ungemach, Phila- 
delphia: Pauline Ungemach, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Eleanor C. Wagner, Riverdale, Md.; 
Martha F. Wait, New Castle; Anna W. Wal- 
ker, Philadelphia; T. L. Wall, Grampian; 
Martha E. Wantz, York; Nelle Watkins, Ar- 
not; Mr. and Mrs. B. M. Watson, Philadelphia; 
Ruth Weaver, Irwin; Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Weik, State College; Ada Weisberg, Pitts- 
burgh; Anna E. Wellensiek, York; W.M. Whit- 
myre, Indiana; H. J. Wickey, Middletown; 
Ruth Williamson, Clearfield; Mrs. C. H. Wills, 
Palmerton; Elizabeth H. Wilson, Bradford; 
Olive E. Winship, Port Alleghany; Ira S. Wol- 
cott, Altoona; Florence M. Young, Warren; 
William A. Yeager, Ridley Park; W. V. Zah- 
niser, Erie. 





IT’S SEPTEMBER 

It’s September and the boys and girls are 
trooping back to school, 

Not like the barefoot boy of old, when walking 
was the rule, 

Not trudging by on sturdy feet, as happy as 
a lord, 

But lolling on the cushions of an Overland or 


Ford. 


No more is seen the double slate, beneath the 
chubby arm, 

The slate is quite unsanitary, we fear con- 
tagion’s harm; 

The lunch-box is plebian, packed the good old- 
fashioned way, 

Now the children buy their luncheon in the 
cafeter-i-a. 


They don’t stand up for spelling, and shout 
each letter out; 

They learn to read from pictures that the 
teacher moves about; 

The alphabet comes after, and this they little 


eed, 
But at home they trouble Father to spell out 
“supersede.” 


When ~ eres over, and they need a lusty 
walk, 

Instead the lordly limousine darts homeward 
like a hawk; 
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Or more likely, since no chores they do, or 
errands need to go, 

They rest their weary eyes and minds at the 
moving-picture show. 


Oh, I wish I were a child again, to attend a 
modern school, 

Where it’s quite unkind and needless to apply 
a strap or rule, 

Where the children plan their lessons, every 
day a project bright, 

And learning is a fox-trot, not a labor or a 
fight. 
—S. G. Simpson, Muhlenberg College 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


There wouldn’t be much fun playing tennis 
if you never had the sun in your eyes. Isn’t 
it better sport to play a golf course with plenty 
of hazards, or ride a horse that shows his 
mettle, or win a rubber on a daring bid, or 
catch a fish that’s notoriously elusive? Strange- 
ly enough, when we play we want to work 
and, by way of paradox, when we work we 
want our work to be play. 

This month begins the pedagogical year and 
every teacher who is worth her membership in 
the P. S. E. A. is beginning the year with 
fresh ideas, fresh plans and fresh enthusiasms. 
Just as surely will there be fresh problems. 
But wouldn’t teaching be a tiresome routine, 
as inevitable as the multiplication table, with- 
out these problems as like and as variant as 
the boys and girls themselves? Meeting your 
problems head-on with the ardor of Jack the 
Giant Killer is going to be a big factor in your 
success as a teacher this year. 

Can’t we get together, Teachers? If you are 
puzzled as to whether you used just the right 
method in dealing with Jane or if you handled 
a dubious situation in such a way that the 
results make you glow with honest pride— 
pass it on through this column to the other 
teachers of the State. If you have success- 
fully handled a problem similar to one pre- 
sented in the column, give the other teacher the 
benefit of your experience. Team work’s the 
thing! Co-operation is the slogan! In the lan- 
guage of Youth “Let’s go.” 


Problem 


A teacher of strong and attractive person- 
ality has always a model class, from the stand- 
point of orderliness. Classes, which have been 
troublesome with other teachers “eat out of 
her hand,” after the first half hour. Children 
adore her and respond to her slightest wish. 
After leaving her class, they revert promptly 
to their previous habits. She has often heard 
herself referred to as a wonderful teacher and 
has received the grateful tribute of parents. 
During a vacation she attends a lecture in 
which the speaker emphasizes the danger of 
relying upon a dominating personality in the 
education of children. He says that such a 
teacher ought not to estimate the results of her 
work by the’ conduct of the children while they 
are under her influence, but by what they do 
after they leave her. This sets her thinking. 
(Stark in Every Teacher’s Problems.) 








Home Room Activities 


HARRY C. MCKOWN 


University of Pittsburgh 


lization is that people recognizing the 

value of a new organization or plan 
will adopt it in name but not in principle. 
Thus it fails to get a fair “tryout” and is often 
discarded as not coming up to expectations. 
This tendency to accept in name but not in 
principle is as common to educators as to in- 
dividuals in other progressing activities. A 
great many “junior high schools,” for in- 
stance, are “junior high schools” in Building 
only; many “supervised study plans” are 
“supervised study” in Periods only; many 
“home room organizations” are “home room” 
in Periods only, etc. In other words, call- 
ing a new division of the grades, even if it 
be assigned a new building, a “Junior High 
School” does not make it one, any more than 
rearranging the schedule of recitations and 
halving or doubling a period and calling it 
a “supervised study” period makes it so, or re- 
quiring that the pupils meet in a “home room” 
each day means that it is a “home room or- 
ganization.” The factors which determine 
whether or not it is a real Junior High School 
or a real Supervised Study Plan, or a real 
Home Room Organization are the purposes, 
principles and underlying philosophy upon 
which the plan is built and upon which it now 
operates. 


QO NE of the dangers of a progressing civi- 


The recognition and study of individual dif- 
ferences have been responsible for many 
changes in the principles and practice of educa- 
tion. Among such developments might be men- 
tioned the junior high school, guidance, super- 
vised study and home room. The homeroom plan 
has appeared to satisfy a very definite demand. 
Its values are many if its organization and 
practice are built upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples which brought it into existence. The 
teacher who imagines that this period or plan 
was designed to give her an opportunity to 
write letters or correct papers, or the principal 
who imagines that it was designed primarily 
for administrative expedience is lacking in 
understanding of the principles which brought 
it forth and his or her use of it will be any- 
thing but intelligent and profitable. 


There are two main purposes of the home 
room organization plan. The first is, that it 


enables the teacher and pupil to get better 
acquainted. One of the weaknesses of Ameri- 
can schools is that the average pupil does not 
know his teacher as an individual. ‘She is 
known only as a formal instructor in the class- 
room, and far too often as a task-setter, task- 
master or even slave-driver. The teacher who 
has a home room has an opportunity to become 
acquainted with her pupils and because of this 
can assist and direct them more intelligently; 
they, in turn, can encourage this mutual un- 
derstanding by learning to come to her for 
help and advice. The new pupil in particular 
needs a wholesome and congenial environment. 


The second main purpose of the home room is 
that it offers opportunities for developing in the 
pupil the qualities which he, as an adult, will 
need: co-operation, loyalty, responsibility, 
pleasing social characteristics, initiative and 
right ideals and habits. These can be developed 
better in a home room than in a large group; 
because the group is small, its members soon 
learn to know each other, everyone has oppor- 
tunities; hence the shyness at taking part in 
the affairs of large groups is absent, to say 
nothing of the difference in number of oppor- 
tunities. 


Other values of the home room are its values 
as an administrative device, educating the 
pupil in the rules, regulations and common or 
integrating knowledge at a time and in a place 
where he can discuss, ask questions and clear 
up difficulties. Another value is that it is the 
most natural unit for the development of some 
form of pupil participation in school control. 
Attendance, enrollment, excuses, discipline, and 
other routine matters can be readily, easily 
and intelligently handled here, as well as sale 
of tickets, pupil drives, campaigns, etc. To 
the teacher “co-operation,” too frequently, 
means that the pupil must co-operate with 
her, and too infrequently that she co-operate 
with the pupil. 


The home room should have a simple organi- 
zation, composed only of those officers and 
committees whose duties have been thought 
out previously. Many organizations are killed 
because officers are elected and committees ap- 
pointed and then an attempt made to find work 
for them to do. A home room might have a 
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president or chairman, a secretary and a treas- 
urer. It might have such committees as Pro- 
gram, Scholarship, Attendance, Welfare, 
Housekeeping, etc., as may be decided in the 
light of work to be done. 


The chairman assumes control of the formal 
meetings and acts as assistant to the teacher. 
The secretary records the minutes and finds 
out what other home rooms are doing, while 
the treasurer acts as financial agent in such 
matters as sale of tickets, yearbooks and col- 
lection of contributions. The Program Com- 
mittee surveys the class, finds what material 
and abilities are available and arranges its 
programs with the help of the teacher in 
charge. Formal meetings may be held as fre- 
quently as thought best. Probably for the av- 
erage schocl with short daily periods one or 
two programs or similar events each week 
would be enough. The other days might be 
spent in banking, assembly, study and guid- 
ance. 


Probably the best programs will be those 
which the pupils themselves work out. In or- 
der to suggest the types of activities which 
may profitably be used in home room periods 
the following list is presented. It is not in- 
tended to be complete but merely suggestive. 


Discussion of ideals and purposes of home 
room organization. 


Election of officers, representatives, etc. 

Discussion of possible programs. 

Daily routine, bulletin notices, attendance, etc. 

Collection of contributions to school funds, 
sales of tickets, etc. 

Selling subscriptions to school publications and 
distributing same. 

Discussion of attendance and punctuality re- 
quirements. 

Discussion of courses offered by the school. 

Discussion of scholarship requirements. 

Presentation of brief history of the school. 

Relation of this school to college. 

Informal talks about what is needed to better 
school life and work. 

Talks on guidance—vocational, educational, so- 
cial, recreational, etc. 

School songs, yells, etc. 

Reports from visitors to other rooms. 

Getting acquainted games (for first few days 
of school). 

Parties, hikes, picnics, etc. 

Contests, spelldowns, games, etc., in academic 
subjects. 

Discussion of requirements of good programs. 

Programs of music, speaking, dramatics, etc. 

Discussion of programs to see whether or not 
they meet requirements. 

Original stories, poems, drawing, music, etc., 
by members of group. 

Study and practice of parliamentary law by 
organization of a “society.” 
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Debates on current, local, national and inter- 
national topics. 

Life stories of leading presidential candidates. 

Straw ballots on candidates. 

Elections and demonstrations of election pro- 
cedure. 

Discussion of political terms, recall, primaries, 
initiative, etc. 

Location of local registration and voting places. 

Discussion of local civic problems, water, po- 
lice, fire protection, etc. 

History and etiquette of the American flag. 

Biographies of great Americans. 

Discussion of great American documents. 

Current events, local, state, national and in- 
ternational. 

Naming favorite book or author and reasons 
for preference. 

Program of two-minute speeches on resources 
of the state. 

Investigation of and reports on city’s resources. 

Charity work, Christmas baskets, etc. 

Mock trials, civil and criminal. 

Imaginary banquet scene, toasts, etc. 

Conversations and interviews between imagin- 
ary individuals. 

Invitations, introductions, etc., dramatized by 
pupils. 

Introduction of, and talk by imaginary ex- 
plorer. 

Debates on school affairs, athletics, examina- 
tions, honor system, etc. 

Story telling: ghost, war, heroism, etc. 

Talks and demonstrations by outside speakers. 

Presentation of programs from other rooms. 

Inter- and intra-room contests of various sorts. 

Good form in dancing. 

Manners, courtesy, etiquette, etc. 

Industries, history, etc., of the community. 

Aiding absentees in making up work. 

Boosting school enterprises, etc. 

The student council or other central pupil 
body should bulletin all home room programs, 
or parts of programs, which have real merit 
and schedule them for presentation in other 
rooms, desiring them. If the programs ure ex- 
ceptionally good they should be graduated into 
the school assembly and presented there. Thus 
the home room may serve as a training school 


for school assembly programs. 





THE COOLIDGE CREED - 


Do the day’s work, if it be to protect the 
rights of the weak, whoever objects, do it. If 
it be to help a powerful corporation better to 
serve the people, whatever the opposition, do 
that. Expect to be called a stand-patter, but 
don’t be a stand-patter. Expect to be called 
a demagogue, but don’t be a demagogue. Don’t 
hesitate to be as revolutionary as science. Don’t 
hesitate to be as reactionary as the multiplica- 
tion table. Don’t expect to build up the weak 
by pulling down the strong. Don’t hurry to 
legislate. Give administration a chance to 
catch up with legislation—President Calvin 
Coolidge. 








EDITORIAL SECTION 


Reorganization of the Department of Public 
Instruction 


J. GEORGE BECHT 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Administrative Code, which was passed 
by the last legislature, went into effect on 
June 15, 1923. Owing to the relationship ex- 
isting between the Department of Public In- 
struction and the School Districts of the State 
and the careful study necessary to adjust our 
organization to the new requirements, an im- 
mediate change was not feasible. It was agreed 
that time should be allowed for this study and 
that in the case of the Department, the organi- 
— should become effective as of June 1, 


The new organization, completed in the in- 
terim, has been approved and is now in effect. 
The changes which have taken place were 
made necessary, in large part, by 


I. The new relations and responsibilities cre- 
ated by the Administrative Code. 


II. The need which has developed for a closer 
co-ordination of the various units com- 
prising the Department’s organization, 
in order to secure to the districts of the 
State the most effective service return 
possible. 


Changes Due to the Administrative Code 


The Administrative Code imposes upon the 
Department of Public Instruction many new 
responsibilities and many additional opportu- 
nities for constructive service to the various 
educational agencies and institutions of the 
State. All of the Professional Examining 
Boards (fourteen in number), the State Li- 
brary and Museum, the School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board, the Historical Commission and 
the Board of Censors are now organically at- 
tached to the Department of Public Instruction 
by the provisions of the Administrative Code. 


Four State Institutions—State Oral School, 
Home for Training in Speech, Soldiers’ Orphan 
School, formerly under the Department of 
Public Welfare, together with the Thaddeus 
Stevens Industrial School, have been definitely 
placed under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


_ The budgets of all educational agencies and 
institutions receiving State aid now clear 
through the Department of Public Instruction. 


In these ways the educational and fiscal re- 
sponsibilities and obligations of the Depart- 
ment have been greatly increased and oppor- 
tunities for service correspondingly enlarged. 


Adjustments Necessary in Organization 
Adjustments necessary in the organization 
of the Department of Public Instruction have 


grown chiefly out of the necessity of finding a 
satisfactory solution to the two following spe- 
cific problems: 


I. How can the field contacts of the Depart- 
ment be so coordinated and directed as 
to eliminate all waste of time, effort 
and money, and increase the amount of 
field service rendered by the Department 
to school districts? 

II. How can the various operating units within 
the Department itself be so related and 
coordinated as to enable the Department 
to meet effectively its increased respon- 
sibilities and obligations? 


Field Service 


The organization as it operated did not pre- 
sent an entirely satisfactory solution to either 
of the two problems. Each bureau and .ad- 
ministrative unit in the Department had been 
making independent contacts in the field with 
little or no reference to, or knowledge of, what 
the others were doing. This lack of coordi- 
nation and central direction of fieldwork re- 
sulted in considerable overlapping of effort 
and expense. Moreover, a large proportion of 
the field contacts of the Department are of 
such a general character that they may be 
handled effectively by an all around school 
man of experience. 

A bureau of field service has, therefore, been 
organized, the functions of which will be 


I. To keep in close and constant touch with 
the educational needs and resources of 
the school districts of the State. 

II. To direct and apply in the field the service 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion so as to meet the school needs of 
districts in the most effective manner 
possible. 

The counties of the State have been divided 
into districts. Two of these districts, one at 
a distance from and one near Harrisburg, have 
been assigned to a District Director. Each 
director will be held responsible for making 
all the field contacts of the Department except 
in cases where the services of specialists are 
required. A coordination of field service with 
the various agencies of the Department will 
ae secured through the Professional Service 

ce. 


Professional Service and Fiscal Administration 
Offices 

The increased responsibilities and obliga- 

tions of the Department of Public Instruction 

have made necessary the establishment of two 

offices in our organization, each in charge of a 
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Deputy Superintendent. The first of these, 
the Professional Service office, will act as a 
general clearing and coordinating agency for 
the Superintendent in administrative matters 
in the educational field. In addition to this 
general coordinating function, this office will 
have the following specific functions: 


I. The relation of Field Service to other De- 
partmental agencies, so that on the one 
hand the field requirements of all 
bureaus and offices may be adequately 
met; and, on the other hand, that the re- 
quirements of Field Service for the as- 
—- of specialists may be adequately 
met. 

II. The definite coordination of the work of 
directors in the professional field of in- 
struction and school administration. The 
work of these directors calls for a more 
definite coordination than does that of 
bureau directors with routine adminis- 
trative responsibilities, in order that the 
professional side of instruction and 
school administration may find expres- 
sion in a unified program for the guid- 
ance and assistance of the administra- 
tive officers of school districts. 

The second office has been termed the Fiscal 

Administration Office and the functions will be 


I. General coordination of Departmental ac- 
tivities in the field of fiscal and business 
administration. 

II. All functions of the former Bureau of Ad- 
riinistration. 


Central Filing System 


Simultaneously with the development of a 
more closely coordinated field service, it has 
been found equally necessary to set up an 
efficient system of filing which will operate to 
bring to a central point for the use of all con- 
cerned in the study of field problems, the com- 
plete record of all Department contacts in each 
school district. 

A new system of central files is being de- 
veloped under the direction of a trained file 
executive, with the idea of making it as ser- 
viceable as possible to all concerned. 


Statistical Service 


We have long felt the need of accurate and 
complete statistics of educational conditions 
throughout the State in order that we might 
have a factual basis upon which to build De- 
partment policies and procedures. What sta- 
tistical data we have had thus far, has been 
secured laboriously for the most part by the 
time of the members of the Department. We 
are now organizing a statistical section in the 
Fiscal Administration Office which will col- 
lect and assemble all statistics of the Depart- 
ment. Modern statistical devices are being in- 
stalled so that the statistical service rendered 
will be prompt, accurate and adequate in every 
respect. 

Now that the organization has been definiteiy 
established, it is hoped that the net result will 
be a larger, richer and more efficient service 
to the State. 
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RES AGENDA 


The “things to be done” by all Local 
Branches in order to keep our great Associa- 
tion growing and active are 

1. Enroll 100 per cent and send dues and 
membership cards to P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 
10 S. Market Square, Harrisburg. 

2. Elect a president and a secretary. 

8. Elect delegates to the House of Dele- 
gates, Erie Convention, December 29-31, 1924, 
one for each 100 members and send Certificate 
of Election to Headquarters. 

These are minima agenda. Local Branches 
are self determining bodies and adopt their 
own constitutions, hold meetings, etc., as best 
suit local conditions. We earnestly recommend 
that each Local Branch as such hold a meeting 
during September and make practical use of 
the program on page 25 of this number of the 
JOURNAL. 





DO YOU KNOW 


1. That the membership in the P. S. E. A. is 
49,113? 

2. That 98.5 per cent of the 49,843 certificated 
public school teachers of the State are 
members of the Association? 

3. That our members constitute 230 local 
branches? 

4, That the faculty of every one of our State 
Normal Schools is 100 per cent in mem- 
bership? 

5. That the building fund now amounts to 
$56,966.31? ; 

6. That last fiscal year closed June 30 with 
$24,498.11 in the current funds of the 
Treasurer? 

7. That the Association owns, writes and pub- 
lishes the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL? 

8. That each issue of the JOURNAL now con- 
sists of 55,000 copies or more? 

9. That it requires nearly 7 tons of paper to 
print one edition? ny 

10. That the bills for printing and mailing 
each number exceed $2,500.00? 

11. That the advertising usually nets the As- 
sociation about $2,000.00 for each issue? 
(The average net cost to the Association 
of each copy of the JOURNAL delivered 
last year was less than 1% cents.) 

12. That the Association is democratic to the 
nth degree? : 

13. That it is organized on the representative 
basis? 

14. That each local branch chooses one dele- 
gate for every 100 members or major 
portion thereof? 


“15. That the House of Delegates determines 


the policies of the Association and elects 
its officers? ; 

16. That the Executive Council carries out 
those policies? 

17. That the President of ‘each department, 
representing the various grades of ser- 
vice, is a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil? 

18. That the Association has sponsored all the 
constructive legislation accomplished in 
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Pennsylvania, such as, the Retirement 
Act, the Woodruff Salary Act, the Ed- 
monds Act and its extensions? 

19. That its commission on Professional Ethics 
investigates questionable procedure? 

20. That its committee on Legislation is active 
throughout the recess of the Legislature 
as well as during its sessions? 

21. That it has a committee on the Correla- 
tion of the Junior High School Cur- 
riculum with College Entrance Require- 

ments? 

22. That the committee on Mental Measure- 
ment is striving to co-ordinate the work 
in intelligence testing and educational 

- measurements? 

23. That the Association has statewide com- 
mittees of 25 each on Tenure, Retire- 
ment, Rural School Problems and Class- 
room Teaching Problems? 

24. That the Association was represented at 
the Washington Convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association by 18 dele- 
gates? 

25. That the Association works in season and 
out of season for the educational wel- 
fare of the 2,000,000 boys and girls of 
the Keystone State and her 50,000 
teachers? 

26. That the Headquarters staff consisting of 
the Executive Secretary, the Assistant 
Editor, and three other full-time em- 
ployees works for you all the time and 
is happy to serve you? 





WHAT THE JOURNAL SHOULD DO 
FOR YOU 


In “pedaguese” or “high brow,” the JOURNAL 
should help to make education a profession. In 
common parlance, it should keep you abreast 
of the times by bringing to you at regular in- 
tervals information regarding what others are 
doing in their schools and in productive schol- 
arship. If knowledge is virtue, or power, 
the information packed into the columns of the 
JOURNAL should be indispensable to each of our 
55,000 readers. 

The JOURNAL should 

1. Give reliable data on the costs of edu- 
cation and scientific methods of raising reve- 
nue. 

2. Keep you in touch with federal legisla- 
tion, such as the Child Labor Amendment and 
the N. E. A. Education Bill, and with needed 
legislation in Pennsylvania, particularly with 
progressive legislation on problems of the 
teacher: salaries, tenure, retirement and bet- 
ter teaching conditions. 

3. Present readable articles on educational 
policy, programs and procedure, such as Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s article on Education and Gov- 
ernment. 

4. Publish strictly professional articles on 
curriculum making, individual differences in 
pupils, mental measurements, socialized meth- 
ods, community service, platoon, 6-6 and 6-3-3 
organization. 


5. Report to you the work of the Associa- 
tion’s committees on Professional Ethics, Cor- 
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relation of the Junior High School Curriculum 
and College Entrance Requirements, Legisla- 
tion and Resolutions. 

6. Inform you regarding the regulations 
and decisions of the Department of Public In- 
struction and the findings of its survey com- 
mittees: High Schools, Rural Schools, Appro- 
priations and Subsidies, Teachers’ Institutes 
and Normal Schools. 

7. Summarize the proceedings and accom- 
plishments of educational conventions. 

8. Report for the Treasurer and the Trus- 
tees of the Permanent Fund the financial status 
of the Association and give complete informa- 
tion regarding the status of membership and 
organization in our local branches. 

9. Acquaint you with prizes and scholar- 
ships offered for literary attainment. 

10. Condense educational news and_ the 
work of live teachers everywhere in progressive 
communities not only in our own State but 
in the Nation as well. (Notes and News.) 

11. Announce new books and give enough 
information to enable you to determine wheth- 
er you wish to order them. 

12. Sprinkle in enough poetry to keep our 
idealism alive. 

13. Stimulate a study of one’s own prob- 
lems by means of the query column. 

14. Cultivate friendly relations with organ- 
izations closely related to our own, such as the 
State School Directors Association and the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

15. Record the passing on to their reward 
of teachers who have earned their halo of 
glory. 

This in brief, is the assignment which we 
voluntarily accept. In working it out, we 
crave your active co-operation. 


THE SEPTEMBER TEACHERS’ 
MEETING 

The Journal of the N. E. A. through its di- 
rector of the Division of Classroom Service, 
Agnes S. Winn, suggests that the September 
meeting of local teachers’ organizations might 
well deal with professional ethics—that is, 
with the principles of ethics as applied to the 
practical problems of teachers. 

Following this suggestion the PENNSYLVA- 
NIA SCHOOL JOURNAL gives a tentative pro- 
gram feeling assured that a discussion of the 
aims and ideals embodied therein will encour- 
age the new teacher and renew old fires of 
enthusiasm in the veteran teacher. 





SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM 
President in Chair 


Opening Song—America the Beautiful 

Greetings by the Superintendent of Schools 
(Five minutes) 

Greetings by the President. A special welcome 
to new teachers and a brief statement of 
plans for the coming year (Ten minutes) 

A brief resumé or digest of the outstanding 
achievements of the organization during 
the previous year as taken from the min- 
utes of the secretary (Five minutes) 

Transaction of business (Thirty minutes) 
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Presentation of a brief survey of the activities 
of teachers’ organizations, local, State 
and National, along the line of ethical 
codes by chairman of a committee previ- 
ously appointed (Five minutes) 

Talks on professional relationships between the 
teacher and (1) the child, (2) the public 
and (3) the profession. (Three minutes 
each—ten minutes) 

Discussion from the floor. Leader, chairman 
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of professional service committee (Ten 
minutes). The professional service com- 
mittee may then take over the work on 
ethics and follow it through the year. 

Discussion of other topics, based on THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, the Journal of 
wea N. E. A. and other educational jour- 
nals 

Announcements (Five minutes) 

Adjournment 





DO YOUR PROFESSIONAL DUTY 


Every one of the 50,009 teachers of our 
Commonwealth owes it to himself and to the 
profession which is giving him his bread and 
butter to join his local, his state and his na- 
tional association. Put the dues for these 
three organizations in your budget, as follows: 


Local Teachers Association .... $.... 
Pennsylvania State Education 
PBUOURREION 2.5 6.555 60.6890 3B 1 00 








These associations are your friends at court. 
They have extended the school term, they have 
presented codes of ethics, they have fixed 
minimum qualifications for entrants, they have 
secured the enactment of retirement systems, 
they have fixed minimum salaries and annual 
increments. It is through them that you make 
yourself felt in Harrisburg and in Washing- 
ton. The P. S. E. A. has championed every 
bit of constructive legislation that has been 
enacted in Pennsylvania since 1852. 

_ Your membership fee supplies the necessary 
sinews of war and brings you the official or- 
gans—the Journals—which keep you abreast 
of what is going on. Join and boost. The best 
project in the world would fail without boost- 
ing. 

For your convenience in joining the National 
Education Association we print below a Time 
Bank Check: 


A HOPEFUL SIGN 

Neither of the two great national political 
parties mentioned education in their platforms 
from 1860 to 1920, but during the last four 
years they have come to realize that there is an 
educational issue in the air. The following 
educational planks of 1924, while not entirely 
satisfactory, show that we are making prog- 
ress: 


Republican Educational Plank 


The welfare activities of the government 
connected with the various departments are 
already numerous and important but lack the 
co-ordination which is essential to effective ac- 
tion. To meet these needs we approve the sug- 
gestion for the creation of a cabinet post of 
education and relief. 


Democrat Educational Plank 


We believe, with Thomas Jefferson and other 
founders of the Republic, that ignorance is the 
enemy of freedom, and that each state, being 
responsible for the intellectual and moral qual- 
ifications of its citizens and for the expendi- 
ture of moneys collected by taxation for the 
support of its schools, shall use its sovereign 
right in all matters pertaining to education. 
The federal government should offer to the 
states such counsel, advice and aid as may be 
made available through the federal agencies 
for the general improvement of our schools in 
view of our national needs. 





Note.—Send application through local or state association or other agency or send direct to the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. Send immediately so as not to miss any 


number of THe JourRNAL. 





Write here name of Bank or Trust Company 


Pay N. E. A. Membership Dues now with this 


TIME BANK CHECK 


ee oe 


Pe Me ae eee hee TG mSte na Ce eiece Ce eee cers 1924 
*Write here date you wish to pay 
(any time before November 1) 
 liebiahseger oan Sie rn PR a ces 


Pay to the Order of the National Education Association 
TWO ($2.00) DOLLARS 


Signature here 








* This is a check on your own bank and will not be cashed before the date = above. It is given in pay- 
ment of dues for the present school year including a year’s subscription to . 


HE JouRNAL oF THE N. E. 
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THE ERIE MEETING OF THE P. S. E. A. 
EZRA LEHMAN 
President of the P. S. E. A., Shippensburg State 
Normal School 

The program for the Erie meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association is 
rapidly nearing completion. 

The thriving lake city will extend a warm 
welcome to the delegates, members and their 
friends who will journey thither to spend the 
last three days of the old year within its bor- 
ders. Mayor Williams and our own vice presi- 
dent, Superintendent John C. Diehl, will wel- 
come us officially on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 29. Preceding this part of the program 
the well known Temple Band of Erie will give 
aconcert. The concluding number of this pro- 
gram will be an address bv Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs on “The Trend Toward Professional- 
ism. 

The afternoon session on Tuesday will be de- 
voted to consideration of the rural school situ- 
ation from various angles. Miss Florence 
Hale, Director of Rural Education for Maine, 
will tell of the opportunities open to teachers 
in rural schools... Mr. Aaron Sapiro of New 
York City will discuss the question from the 
economic standpoint, and Dr. J. Linwood Eis- 
enberg will make a report of the situation in 
our own State. 

The evening session will be given over to the 
class-room teacher and the problems of super- 
vision. Superintendent Ernest Hartwell of 
Buffalo, N. Y. will be one of the speakers. 

The final general meeting on Wednesday af- 
ternoon will consider the educational program 
for the next two years. Dr. Becht will speak 
and we hope to have Governor Pinchot and 
Hon. George W. Edmonds of Philadelphia, 
whose services to the cause of education have 
been invaluable, address the convention. 

The House of Delegates will hold its first 
session at 4 o’clock on Monday afternoon. The 
various departments will present unusually in- 
teresting programs. And music—well our own 
John C. Diehl will be song leader—nuff sed— 
why try to paint the lily? 

Arrangements are being made so that those 
who wish to see Niagara Falls in winter garb 
will have the opportunity to do so. All who 
can arrange to attend the convention will be 
— of a pleasant and profitable holiday 
rip. 





SCHOOL TAXES 


[From the report of Marcus Aaron, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Publie Education of the 
School District of Pittsburgh.] 

Ninety-three per cent (93%) of the cost of 
financing the schools of Pittsburgh is paid 
through a local general property (a real es- 
tate) tax; the remaining 7 per cent is con- 
tributed by the state and only to that limited 
extent do all forms of wealth other than real 
estate participate in providing the necessary 
funds for the operation of the schools of Pitts- 
burgh. 

In a free republic a tax is a co-operative 
device for distributing a burden of necessary 
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costs fairly among those who should rightfully 
bear it, in order that all people may henefit 
by wholesale handling. 

It may well be questioned whether the sec- 
ond richest commonwealth in America is dis- 
tributing its necessary costs fairly, when, re- 
serving to itself every form of taxation but 
that on real estate, it makes such a beggarly 
contribution to the cause of public education. 
Relief can and should come to the local school 
district through materially larger appropria- 
tion from the state. 

The public welfare demands as our ultimate 
goal not only the equalization of educational 
opportunity throughout the city and state, but 
it demands that every child mentally endowed 
and intellectually equipped for further train- 
ing shall have the opportunity not only for a 
common school and high school education, but 
for a college and university training as well. 
It demands, too, that the much larger group | 
who are not thus gifted, but who are indus- 
trially or vocationally minded, be given their 
full chance for the education best suited to 
them. 

To attain that goal, to distribute the burden 
of costs fairly among those who should right- 
fully bear it, and to enable our schools and 
universities to function to the highest, the 
state should revise its antiquated system of 
taxation that has not a single supporter among 
students of taxation. Thus, and thus only, can 
Pennsylvania take its proper place among the 
states in education. 





REGISTER AND VOTE 

The League of Women Voters, a non-parti- 
san organization, is organizing a caravan of 
automobiles to tour the State during October 
to induce our voting population to register and 
vote. The caravan will leave Independence 
Square, Philadelphia on October 1 and will be 
augmented at each county boundary by the 
county organization. - 

This movement is in the interest of the 
safety and security of the Republic and merits 
the active co-operation of the 50,000 mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. There is a distinct tendency to al- 
low minorities to control our elections. We 
must help to check this tendency. Less than 
50 per cent of the total possible vote was polled 
in the Presidential campaign of four years 
ago. In the primary contest of 1922 between 
Gifford Pinchot and George E. Alter only 28 
per cent of the citizens of voting age took part 
in making the party nominations. In that 
instance, the decision was actually controlled 
by about 15 per cent. Without any reference 
to personalities, it is clear that no one wants 
such a condition to continue. 

Spread information regarding registration 
and have your pupils interest their parents in 
registering. And then vote. 

If we poll a big vote in the Presidential 
election, there will be less chance for a dead- 
lock in the Electoral College. We can pre- 
vent the election from being left to the mercies 
of Congress. As part of your teaching of citi- 
zenship, get out the vote. 
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THE TWELFTH AMENDMENT—THE 
CHILDREN’S AMENDMENT 

On April 26 and on June 2, respectively, 
the House and the Senate ratified the Child 
Labor Amendment resolution. (See May Jour- 
NAL, page 552.) At times it seemed a cer- 
tainty that the Senate would shelve the bill 
for the session, but finally, after a verbal bat- 
tle, Senator Shortridge of California secured 
consent for its consideration. The bill passed 
by a vote of 61 for and 23 against. 

The measure now to be submitted to the 
state legislatures for ratification reads as fol- 
lows: “The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under eighteen years of age. 

“The power of the several states is unim- 
paired by this article, except that the opera- 
tion of state laws shall be suspended to the 
extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress.” 

When thirty-six States have ratified the pro- 
posed amendment it will become effective, and 
Congress then will have power to proceed with 
the enactment of a law to prohibit child labor. 
The Amendment will probably. receive the ap- 
proval of the necessary number of states with- 
in the next two years. 

The fact that child labor is decreasing in 
the United States has furnished interesting 
argument for the enemies and advocates of the 
bill. Those who oppose it argue that child 
labor is on the decrease and will finally dis- 
appear without the alleged infringement on 
state rights. Advocates of the amendment be- 
lieve that even if child labor is on the decrease 
that is not sufficient reason for several decades 
of hardships to thousands of children. 

Pennsylvania’s Senate vote on the bill had 
no influence, Senator Pepper voting for and 
Senator Reed against the resolution. In the 
House ballot all the Pennsylvania representa- 
tives voted for the bill, excepting Philadelphia. 
The following twenty-two states did not have 
a single ballot against the amendment in 
House or Senate: Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Is- 
land, South Dakota, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Seven others had almost perfect records in 
favor of the bill: California, Connecticut, In- 
diana, Kentucky and Ohio, each with one vote 
against in the House and none in the Senate; 
Tennessee, two negative votes in the House 
and none in the Senate and New Jersey with 
none against the bill in the House and one ad- 
verse vote in the Senate. 

If:the votes in Congress forecast the ballot 
of the state legislatures these 29 states will 
certainly ratify the bill. 

Missouri, Arkansas, Massachusetts and New 
York, failing in so high a record, nevertheless 
reflect an attitude in favor of ratification, 
swelling the total of states for the bill to 33. 

Remember, the bill must be ratified by 36 
states. 

Which three of the remaining states will be 
the ones to ratify? 
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The South—Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas and Virginia have many dis- 
senting votes, but are not hopeless—especially 
Texas, Maryland and Mississippi. 

Pennsylvania’s legislature must be prepared 
for ratification. Find out how your candidate 
for legislature stands and let your ballot at 
the fall election carry the force of your con- 
victions in the matter of the Children’s Amend- 
ment. 

Pennsylvania should stand for ratification! 





THE THEATRE AND CHILD LABOR 


Judge Joseph P. McCullen handed down an 
important decision on January 4, 1924 in the 
Philadelphia Court of Quarter Sessions, hold- 
ing that children employed on the stage come 
under the provisions of the Child Labor Act 
of Pennsylvania. 

Heretofore there has been much discussion 
in the State in regard to the appearance of 
children under 14 years of age in theatres. 
Social workers claimed that the children of the 
theatre have no childhood and do not secure 
the advantages that are the right of every 
child. The theatrical profession maintained 
that many famous artists were trained from 
early childhood on the stage and that the chil- 
dren are protected, and not subjected to hard- 
ships and have opportunity for education. 

The Industrial Board ruled that it is illegal 
for children under 14 years to appear in the- 
atricals in this State unless tutors travel with 
them and there is evidence that they are not 
ill treated or overworked. 

It was held formerly that transient children 
were not subject to the provisions of the Penn- 
sylvania Child Labor Act and the judges only 
warned parents and theatrical managers to 
keep out of Pennsylvania. But Judge McCul- 
len’s interpretation of the Child Labor Act of 
1915 does not except children on the stage. 

As a consequence theatrical managers using 
children under the legal age have withdrawn 
these acts or moved out of the State. 





A PRAYER 


Dedicated to the Little Orphans of the Near 
East. Lyric by Thekla Hollingsworth, music by 
Kaye Bigelow. 

Lead them gently, Lord, I pray, 

Nor let them from Thy presence stray, 

Protect them from the storms of life, 

And keep them from the ways of strife, 

Fill their heart with purest love, 

Let angels guard them from above, 

Make them messengers of Thine, 

To show the world Thy Truth divine, 

Dear Lord give hope and cheer to all, 

Let angels sound the clarion call, 

That shall a darkened world set free, 

And bring all souls at last to Thee. 

[Copies of these words with the music score 
may be obtained from Hollingsworth and Bige- 
low, 83 Bank Street, New York at 35c per 


copy.] 
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JESSE H. NEWLON 


The new president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Jesse H. Newlon, is superin- 
tendent- of the schools of Denver, Colorado. 
He is one of the foremost school executives 
in the United States. At the present time he 
is directing the revision of the course of study 
in the Denver schools and carrying on an 
$8,500,000 building program. 

Mr. Newlon was graduated from Indiana 
University in 1907 and received a master’s de- 
gree in school administration from Columbia 
University in 1914. In 1908 Mr. Newlon be- 
gan teaching in the high school at Decatur, 
Illinois and later was made principal of the 
high school. In 1916 he became principal of 
the high school at Lincoln, Nebraska and one 
year later superintendent of the schools of that 
city. In 1920 he went to Denver as superin- 
tendent of schools on a three-year contract. At 
the expiration of this contract he was unani- 
mously re-elected for a five-year period. 

Mr. Newlon was a member of the Nebraska 
Children’s Code Commission and he was chair- 
man of the Commission to make recommenda- 
tions on education to the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Nebraska in 1919. 

_With Charles H. Johnston and Frank G. 
Pickell he is joint author of Administration 
of Junior and Senior High Schools and he has 
also contributed numerous articles to educa- 
tional periodicals. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Council of Education and of the Nation- 
al Society for the Study of Education. 

_It is certain that Mr. Newlon will carry into 
his year as president of the N. E. A. the fine 
energy and ability which has made him a suc- 
cessful educator. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES 
ORGANIZE 

Forty-five delegates, made up of thirty-three 
trustees and twelve principals, from the four- 
teen State Normal Schools met in the confer- 
ence room of the Department of Public In- 
struction in June and formed an organization 
to be known as the Association of Pennsylvania 
State Normal School Trustees. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Doctor J. George Becht, welcomed the dele- 
gates, outlined the work of the normal schools 
and expressed his approval of the proposed 
organization and its objectives. 

The purposes of the organization, as outlined 
in the by-laws which were adopted, are to 
stimulate interest in school work throughout 
the State; to become acquainted with the prob- 
lems and opportunities of the normal schools, 
through conferences; and to render assistance 
and help to each other and to the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

The annual meeting is to be held on the last 
Friday of September in Harrisburg. Special 
meetings may be called at the request of trus- 
tees from five normal schools. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Judge F. L. Harvey, Clarion; First 
Vice-President, Hon. H. Edgar Sherts, Mil- 
lersville; Second Vice-President, Thomas Sut- 
ton, Indiana; Secretary, Mrs. Howard Mellor, 
West Chester; Assistant Secretary, F. A. Love- 
land, Edinboro; Treasurer, J. G. Benedict, 
Shippensburg. 





INDIANA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
HOLDS COMMERCIAL CONTEST 


The Commercial Teacher Training Depart- 
ment of the State Normal School at Indiana, 
Pa. held the Third Annual Inter-County Com- 
mercial Contest on May 17, 1924. 

A list of the winners follows: 


Bustness WriTING—FREE-FOR-ALL 


County 
. Sarah M. Wiley, Indiana (Gold Medal). Indiana 
. Dorothy A. Prato, Franklin (Silver 
MOORE i < Ke Circ en cavecduewnedene Venango 
. Helen Barnett, Latrobe (Honorable 
WRONG oc osc vd os cccceaaciecuns Westmoreland 
. Alma McVey, Pitcairn (Honorable 
WRNIOIRL, po cavncudacaeeaeaeuaes Allegheny 
. Mary Kukan, Lansford (Honorable 
SRO) . civecentescsmelsweuanl rbon 
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Rapip CALCULATION—FREE-FOR-ALL 
. Raymond P. Kent, Latrobe (Gold 
MOREE: 0 cawecenciovesanzewaainanan Westmoreland 
. Cecelia Gruskin, Kittanning (Silver 
PD RE Send eS Armstrong 


orable Mention) cicciiccdeadecaas Beaver 
. Joseph D. Gromel, Duryea (Honorable 

WOR oe oan cencd ae be edatekes Luzerne 
. Charles E. Maust, McClellandtown 

(Honorable Mention) ........... Fayette 


BooKKEEPING—FREE-FOR-ALL 
. Harold Dimerling, Rochester (Gold 
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MROGMEY 6 oocke desis cis ucenstaebad Beaver 
2. Cecelia Gruskin, Kittanning (Silver 
Sams i. a002cackehosetaacmenene Armstrong 
3. Anna Slany, Lansford (Honorable 
ee ree eee rbon 
4. Robert E. Bowman, Harrisburg (Hon- a 
, orable Mention) ....ccccccccccse Dauphin 


; sor B. Gromel, Duryea (Honorable 
MAO? cin diiksees ds oneal Luzerne 
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SHORTHAND—FirSt YEAR 


1. Helen R. Hill, Juniata (Gold Medal).. Blair 
2. Sara Smith, Steelton (Silver Medal).. Dauphin 
3. Olive P. Fisher, Mt. Pleasant (Honor- 

Ie ME MEAONND oc asc a0 0s bo 0 p00 0-006 Westmoreland 
4. Betty Hoffman, Fnac mony cafe et Cambria 
5. Alice Levine, Conway.......cesceee Beaver 

TYPEWRITING—First YEAR 

1. Paul Noel, Latrobe (Gold Medal).... Westmoreland 
2. Frances Schaffner, DuBois (Silver 

SS AGA to eee Clearfield 
3. Mildred Seeger, Tyrone (Honorable 

ETT” SS ele ca ttONS = A i Fis Ea = Blair 
4. Alice M. Scheid, Etna..........0-0.. Allegheny 
5. Virginia Horner, Uniontown......... Fayette 

SHORTHAND—SECOND YEAR 

1. Jeanne Farmerie, Etna (Gold Medal). Allegheny 
2. Dorothy Boyer, Punxsutawney (Silver 

BEGGAT) ale 5:0 a dap bbs pein oein's 6 tia Jefferson 
3. Mary George, Kittanning (Honorable 

Ey ee ae rmstrong 
4. Florence Gross, Bloomsburg........+- Columbia 
5. Eileen Bittner, Johnstown........... Cambria 


TYPEWRITING—SECOND YEAR 


1. Dorothy Boyer, Punxsutawney (Gold 
MOURN) | iiss 40's 0 0'4'605.09 404Wedeed o's Jefferson 


2. Myrtle Bennage, Milton (Silver 
OS Ra er ek Northumberland 
3. Walter Jablonsky, Ford City (Honor- 
able Mention) ©... <ccccssvevrccse Armstrong 
4. Agnes Smith, Latrobe..........000. Westmoreland 
5. Anna Reiner, Ellwood City........+. Lawrence 


TyPEWRITING—FREE-FOR-ALL 


(Graded according to International Rules, except that 


twenty (20) words were deducted for each error.) 
ERRORS NET 





1, fonephine E. Jordan, Indiana (Gold Medal) 3 69.6 
2. Rose M. Floro, Indiana (Silver Medal).. 1 67.4 
3. Francis Arrigo, Etna (Honorable Mention) 5 66.2 
4. Ruth Wilson, Indiana (Honorable Mention) 1 64.4 
5. Geraldine Folke, Indiana (Honorable Men- 

Ir ee ee eee 4 63.9 
6.. Carl Reagen, Bloomsburg (Honorable Men- 

MIND ince do wie + 0b er0r nee wi einig Ha bee e 4:8:% 6 63.4 
7. Margaret Giegrich, Indiana (Honorable 

PR re erry pee ee re 2 62.9 
8. Mildred J. Freidman, Farrell (Honorable 

BOE cc he he ichssasasue eer rae ners’: 5 61.5 
9. Sarah Ellenberger, Indiana (Honorable 

PRINCI) Fin 60.000 x's une KS's oe ¥ Sa taw ss 3 61.2 
10. Grace Tuttle, Indiana (Honorable Mention) 2 60.8 
11. Christine DeBoise, Indiana.......... ee 59.3 
12. William Gribble, Grindstone............ 3 58.4 
23, Cte POE, TRIBE. co ccc cecvecnse 2 58.3 
14. Mary George, Kittanning .............. 10 57.4 
15. Florence Ropp, Indiana .........-..+.. 3 59.3 
16. Gertrude Bowman, Harrisburg........... 11 55.2 
17. Rete TROMAS, PAGIAOR 5 ous cece ec evvess 3 54.3 
18. Cordelia Anderson, Indiana............. 4 54.0 
19, Beatrice Seidel, Indiana .......csssccces 0 53.7 
20. Agnes Smith, RT aOR 3 10 49.4 
21. William Moore, Juniata.............00. 9 44.2 
Ba, SE SR EO oa hoo 05.00 8 OURS ES 11 43.2 
BSS Sa CNN TIN is Fs ccd ceclewas 16 40.9 

OPPORTUNITIES 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ington calls for the following: 
Teachers, high school, Philippine service, 


$1,500-$1,600. 

Primary Specialist, Philippine service, 
$1,500-$2,000. 

Model Primary teacher, Philippine service, 
$1,500-$1,600. 


Teacher, Indian service, $760. 

Principal of Home Economics, Indian ser- 
vice, $1,240-$1,440. 

Junior Chemist, $1,860. 

Principal of Home Economics, Indian ser- 
vice, $1,240-$1,440. 
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CONSTITUTION WEEK 


The American Bar Association conforming 
to its purpose “to re-establish the Constitution 
of the United States and the principles and 
ideals of our Government in the minds and 
hearts of the people” has planned to observe 
September 14-20 as Constitution Week. Since 
the law of the Commonwealth prescribes that 
the public schools of our State give instruction 
in the Constitution, the schools can join the 
Association in plans for this week without 
feeling that essentials are being neglected. The 
Citizenship Committee of the American Bar 
Association, 1412 Magnolia Building, Dallas, 
Texas will send programs and suggestions on 
request. The program includes the sources 
contributing setting and inspiration to the 
United States Constitution, watchwords of the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights and its sig- 
nificance, the services of John Marshall and 
present dangers to the free institutions estab- 
lished by the Constitution. 


WHY IS THE AMERICAN CONSTITU- 
TION GREAT? 

Gladstone is said to have appraised the 
American Constitution as the “most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man.” Recalling Mr. 
Gladstone’s remarkable commentary inclines 
one to reflection on the quality of our Consti- 
tution. Why is the Constitution of the United 
States a great document? 

It was framed at a convention which as- 
sembled in Philadelphia May 25, 1787, and 
completed its labors September 17, following. 
Many of the most noted Americans of that 
time were members of the convention. Among 
these were George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, James Madison, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Roger Sherman, Robert Morris, James 
Wilson and Charles Pinckney. Perhaps we 
can see here a cause which operated to make 
the Constitution a great document—it was the 
work of three and a half months of some of 
America’s greatest minds. 

Briefly stated, the great provisions of the 
American Constitution are— 

1. It unites the separate States into a Na- 
tion, a union for the common good of all; it 
sets up a Government which derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

2. It sets a balance between central Fed- 
eral authority and the State governments 
which, though shaken at times, has been admir- 
— maintained for nearly a century and a 

alf. 

3. It defines the three branches of govern- 
ment—legislative, executive and judicial— 
with such clarity and effectiveness that serious 
encroachment by one branch upon another is 
next to impossible. 

4, It provides for the making and enforce- 
ment of laws, not by “divine right” of king 
or by other superimposed authority, but by 
representatives of the people duly chosen by 
the people. 

5. It provides for a judiciary designed to 
be independent, free from the hazards and 
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changes of partisan politics and subject to the 
least possible undue influence. 

6. It guarantees to each individual all the 
rights of a free man, and especially guarantees 
the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness; it insures religious freedom and 
freedom of speech and of the press. 

7. It encourages industry and thrift, pro- 
motes equality of opportunity, elevates woman- 
hood and fixes on individual citizenship and 
the home as the proper foundations of organ- 
ized society.—Bureau of Education. 





EDUCATION WEEK 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, the 
only special week on the annual school calen- 
dar, will be observed this year during the week 
of November 17-23. The American Legion, 
sponsor of the movement, will have in this en- 
terprise the hearty co-operation of the Na- 
tional Education Association, United States 
Bureau of Education, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association and State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

As a result of a conference between the 
Pennsylvania Americanism Commission, the 
State Commander of the Legion and a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, it was decided that Education Week can 
be made more effective by stressing each year 
some educational project of special interest. 

Art was selected at this conference as the 
particular subject upon which attention is to 
be focused this year. Art was written into the 
law and put on the same basis as any other 
subiect by the 1921 legislature. Since that 
time teachers in service, through extension and 
summer courses, and those in the normal 
schools and teacher training institutions have 
been fitting themselves to teach the course that 
has been organized by the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Now that they are ready the purposes of 
art, its value to the individual, to the home, 
business, industry and the community will be 
emphasized during the celebration of this week. 

Pennsylvania has adopted a_ constructive 
program for Education Week and has arrang- 
ed it in logical sequence. Built around the 
national program, adjustments have been made 
to meet the needs of the State. It is announc- 
ed at this time so that school officials, teachers 
and citizens may begin to organize and make 
preparation for an effective observance. 

The recent legislature added to the cur- 
riculum of public and private schools a study 
of the Constitution; adult education, because 
of its pressing importance, is engaging the at- 
tention of the country; conservation has 
become an especially absorbing problem; a 
worthy effort is being made to develop a great- 
er appreciation of our Commonwealth because 
of its rich heritage and splendid accomplish- 
ments—these projects present unusual oppor- 
tunities to the educators and citizens of Penn- 
sylvania to make this year’s observance one 
that will result in a distinct contribution to the 
ideals to. which the American Legion has dedi- 
cated Education Week, namely the advance- 
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ment of education and the elevation of citizen- 


ship. 
The program for this year because of its 


‘ logical arrangement and constructive nature 


is particularly attractive: 


CALENDAR FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


Sunday—GOD AND COUNTRY DAY 
In charge of churches and church organi- 
zations. 


Monday—COMMONWEALTH AND CON- 
STITUTION DAY 

Stress the achievements of the State—its 
agricultural and industrial importance; its 
contributions to art, education, literature, 
music and science. Arouse interest in its 
scenic spots and historic shrines. Empha- 
size the value of the Constitution, its mean- 
ing and relationship to every citizen of 
the State. 


Tuesday—HOME AND SCHOOL DAY . 
In charge of Parent-Teacher Organiza- 
tions. This can be made Red Letter Day, 
Patrons’ Day—an occasion when the needs 
of the schools can be brought to the at- 
tention of the people. 


Wednesday—HEALTH DAY 
The ideal program for this should radiate 
the spirit of joyous health and happiness. 
Emphasis should be placed on the relation 
of health to the school and public through 
sanitary conditions of school buildings, 
well directed play, the right selection of 
foods, wholesome health habits and the co- 
operation of the home and the community. 


Thursday—ADULT EDUCATION, THE 
SOLVENT OF ILLITERACY 

An opportunity for patriotic service is 
here offered. Be a Big Brother to one 
or more—help bring to the 300,000 illit- 
erates in our State the blessing of being. 
able to read, write and speak the language 
of our country. Stand for an intelligent 
electorate. Insure the perpetuation of 
American ideals. 


Fridaay—ART AND THE COMMUNITY 
See Art Program for Pennsylvania. 


Saturday—CONSERVATION DAY 
Programs should be built around the con- 
servation of our natural resources; con- 
serving and developing our farm life, for- 
ests, streams, water-power, minerals and 
the interests of our children—the most 
precious heritage of the State. 








ART AND THE COMMUNITY 


Suggestions for Education Week 
Program for Pennsylvania 
A special emphasis upon the value of Art 
in our social and industrial life. 
Aim 
To stress the need and value of Art— 
1. In enriching our lives, by teaching love atid 
appreciation of all beauty. 
2. In its relation to matters of personal attire. 
3. In manufacture and salesmanship, 
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4. In beautifying our homes. cbs 
5. In beautifying our towns and cities. 
Activities , 

1. Exhibits in schools of children’s drawing 
and constructive handwork for parents 
and friends. ; 

2. Exhibits in store windows, libraries, etc., 
of the more purposeful phases of public 
school art. 

3. Loan exhibits in the schools of fine art 
and artistic craftsmanship from the 
homes of the community. 

4. Addresses in 

(a) School assemblies 

(b) Churches 

(c) Woman’s Clubs, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Rotary Clubs, etc. — 

on art in education, in business, in com- 

munity life and so on. 

project to provide pictures for school 

buildings. 

6. A study and report on locai industries,— 
such as textiles, rugs, glass, linoleum, 
lighting fixtures, furniture, wall paper, 
metal crafts, iewelry, pottery and table 
ware, advertising and the printing art— 
that require artistic quality in mannfac- 
ture. 

7. Exhibits of artistic products by local manu- 
facturers. 

8. Art as a vocation: A study of opportuni- 
ties in the Fine Arts and in the applica- 
tions of art to industry and commerce. 

9. A study of art in the community—archi- 
tecture, public monuments, paintings, 
ete. 

There has come a new realization of the sig- 
nificance of Art, not as something confined to 
paint and painters, but something intimately 
related to matters of everyday living. There 
has come a feeling of personal need and indi- 
vidual responsibility in the selection, arrange- 
ment and use of rugs and wall paper, dishes 
- and clothing, and above all is that awakening 
to the need of beauty and Art as a spiritual 
quality that may lighten and enrich the hours 
of both labor and leisure and contribute much 
to finer and higher living. 

As Art has come down to us through the 
years recording both the intimate life needs 
and the aspirations of various peoples, let us 
take advantage of this occasion to carry it 
anew to the people and translate it by every 
possible contact into the life of today. 

This emphasis on Art should arouse an in- 
terest that will find expression in— 

More beautiful homes 

Greater refinement in dress 

Increasing beauty in manufacture 

More beautiful towns and cities 

And, a finer public taste and citizenship 

generally.—C. V. K. 


Proressor Y. S. KuUNO of the Japanese de- 
partment of the University of California states 
that in the recent earthquake Japanese educa- 
tion lost three hundred elementary schools and 
twenty high schools and universities. Of the 
ten private universities only two were left in 
such condition that they can be repaired. 





September, 1924 





THE ANNUAL CHILDREN’S BOOK 
WEEK IN THE SCHOOLS 


November 9-15, 1924 

To the schools, Book Week comes as an op- 
portunity, rather than as “another of these 
Weeks that interfere with our work.” Every 
teacher is constantly looking for the chance 
to introduce boys and girls to books which 
they will really love, and from which they 
may gain the desire to read more and the 
habit of companionship with books. Essay con- 
tests based on reading, plays which the chil- 
dren write about books, designing of book 
plates and book posters, book parades and 
book pageants, school assemblies with talks 
by popular authors and other dramatic meth- 
ods are used each year in schools to bring 
Book Week and reading to the attention of 
children and their parents. More than 3,500 
can and villages observed Book Week in 
The following posters and suggestions ma 
be obtained free from the National Ass’n of 
Book Publishers, 334 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 
> : Posters 
More Books in the Home,” Jessie Willcox 
Smith design in four colors, used in Book 
Week last year, 14 in. x 21 in. Free, one to 
a school. 
Card miniatures, reyerse blank, $.75 a 
° hundred. . “ 
Let’s Read Together,” photograph of father 
and two boys reading. 14 in. x 21 in. Free, 
one to a school. 
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Card miniatures, reverse blank, $.75 a 


hundred. 
Pamphlets 

“How to Conduct Children’s Book Week,” sug- 
gestions for community celebrations, with 
reports of features used successfully in 
a number of cities in 1923. Free. 

“Book Week Projects,” suggestions for teach- 
ers, with lists of magazine articles on 
children’s reading. Free. 

“Club Programs for Book Week,” suggestions 
for women’s clubs, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, and study clubs. Free. 

“Book Film List,” list of motion pictures made 
from books, prepared by the National 
Board of Review. Free. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE 

At the Annual Conference of the American 
Library Association, held at Saratoga Springs, 
June 30-July 5, the theme developed was “The 
Library and Adult Education.” J. T. Jen- 
nings, President of the A. L. A. 1923-1924, 
and Alexander Meiklejohn addressed the con- 
ference. Dr. Jennings said apropos to educa- 
tion and books: “The fundamental tool of edu- 
cation is the book. The chief thing our chil- 
dren learn in school is the ability to read. 
When our students leave school their educa- 
tion has just begun, for education is a life- 
long process, and it must be acquired largely 
through reading. For the great majority, 
the books required for this reading must be 
obtained at the public libraries. The librarian, 
a specialist in books, must guide the reading 
and become a chief agent in adult education.” 

Dr. Meiklejohn, speaking of teaching, said: 
“I consider that teaching is a process in which 
two students go together to the great minds 
that the human race possesses and try to find 
statements of the problems confronting them 
which will help them to work out their own 
solutions. 

“The great difficulty in our scheme of edu- 
cation is that we are trying to educate the 
child of uneducated people. Home influences 
tend to counteract these efforts at education. 
We are trying to teach reading in a society 
that does not read.” 





AN APPRECIATION 
To the Editor: 

I read your May number from “kiver to 
kiver,” and think it the best one you have 
ever turned out. I have often thought how 
helpful it would have been to me when I was 
a teacher to have had such a publication. That 
article on the “Curing Pedagogical Dry Rot” 
alone is worth many times what the teachers 
pay for the magazine. If all teachers had the 
“Ethics for Teachers” as a part of their very 
bone and sinew it would do away with half 
the trouble between teacher and pupil, and all 
of that between teacher and parent and would 
fill the ranks of the school teachers with the 
right kind of men and women. 

Keep up that, “What would you do?” column. 
Nothing could be more helpful, nothing—for 
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little, mean, spiteful teachers who read how 
big, broadminded ones treat the problems that — 
arise in all schools, cannot fail to be broad- 
ened and humanized. In some ways I think it 
one of the very most important things in the 
whole JOURNAL. I should think the “New 
Books” section would be very helpful to busy 
teachers, too. 

I was glad to see that defense of Latin— 
mighty glad—It is a crime the way so many 
colleges let Latin slide—and I was much inter- 
ested in Boyer’s article on, “Educational Evi- 
dence.” My! how little of that sort of thing 
was known in the day I taught. My! my! 
what strides have been taken in the teaching 
profession! I should think teachers nowadays 
would have brain fever trying to keep up with 
— things they have to know all about.— 





HONORARY DEGREES 


June, the season of roses, brides and sheep- 
skins is also a time when universities the land 
over find opportunity to recognize the men of 
the country who are performing distinguished 
service in one way or another. The following 
honorary degrees were given at commencement 
exercises of 1924: 

J. George Becht, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, received the degree doctor of letters 
at Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio on 
May 28. Dr. Becht gave the commencement 
address to the 243 graduates at that time. 

Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, received the degree doctor of laws from 
Columbia University. The same university 
conferred the degree doctor of letters upon 
Booth Tarkington, novelist, and Robert 
Bridges, the editor of Scribner’s Magazine. 

James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor; David 
Jayne Hill, President of Bucknell University 
from 1879 to 1888; and John H. Harris, Presi- 
dent emeritus of Bucknell University, now re- 
tiring as professor of psychology and ethics, 
received honorary degrees from Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 

Princeton honored with degrees two men 
prominent in the nation’s affairs—Secretary 
of State Charles Evans Hughes and John W. 
Davis, Democratic presidential candidate. 

The University of New Mexico conferred the 
degree doctor of laws on John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

The University of Arizona honored J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell, Editor of School and Society, 
with the degree doctor of science. Dr. Cattell 
delivered the commencement address at the 
University. 

J. B. Richey, Superintendent of the Schools 
of McKeesport received the degree doctor of 
laws from Grove City College. 

J. Horace McFarland, President of the 
American Civic Association, was granted the 
degree doctor of humane letters by Dickinson 
College. 

Gettysburg College conferred the degree doc- 
tor of laws on Judge Frank B. Wickersham, 
who was the commencement speaker. 
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AN EDUCATOR OF EXPERIENCE 

George Henry Foust of York, who has just 
completed 52 years of teaching in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania, was born in Franklin 
County, July 15, 1854. Mr. Foust attended the 
public schools of Monroe Twp., Cumberland 
County and later the York County Academy. 
After teaching in York County for 10 years 
he returned to Cumberland County where he 
taught for fifteen years,—two in Shepherds- 
town and thirteen in Mechanicsburg. He then 
returned to York County and after teaching 
for several years in the suburbs of the city 
he became a teacher in the City of York where 
he has taught the last twentv-four years. Mr. 
Foust at the age of seventy has the enviable 
record of teaching the last two years of his 
fifty-two years of service without missing a 
day on account of sickness. In connection with 
his work in the public schools he has taken 
an active part in the work of the Sunday 
School and Church. At the present time he is 
teaching a Men’s Bible Class of forty members 
in the Zion Reformed Church of York. He has 
been the teacher of this class for the past 
twenty-five years. 





MARGARET McCLENAHAN, a student at Oak- 
mont High School, Allegheny County, won the 
State prize in the national good roads essay 
contest for 1924. Esther Wedter of Sunbury 
High School and Seymour Adelman of Chester 
High School received honorable mention. The 
winning essays have been sent to the Highway 
Education Board at Washington, where they 
will be entered in the national contest. 


September, 1924 


ADDISON L. JONES 

Addison L. Jones, Superintendent of the 
West Chester Public Schools, received his edu- 
cation in the rural schools of Montgomery 
County, Norristown High School, the West 
Chester State Normal School and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He began teaching 
in his home district at the age of fifteen years. 
After his graduation from the normal school 
he was for five years principal of the Union- 
ville High School, for two years assistant 
teacher in mathematics in the West Chester 
State Normal School and for a year super- 
vising principal of the Conshohocken Schools. 
He was then chosen superintendent of the 
public schools of West Chester, succeeding 
Sarah W. Starkweather after she had held 
the position for twenty-six years. Superinten- 
dent Jones is now completing his thirty-fifth 
year in West Chester and his fiftieth in the 
schoolroom as teacher or supervisor. 

Mr. Jones has attended summer schools at 
Martha’s Vineyard, Norristown, Juniata Col- 
lege and West Chester either as student or 
instructor. He has acted as secretary of the 
Chester County Teachers’ Institute for thirty- 
five years. He was President of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the P. S. E. A. 
in 1898. For five years he was a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and its President 
in 1903. During that year he directed the 
educational exhibits for Pennsylvania at the St. 
Louis Exposition so ably that Pennsylvania’s 
exhibits won third position in the display. 

In 1889 the Normal School trustees and the 
School Board of West Chester School District 
entered into a contract under which the prac- 
tice teaching of the seniors in the Normal 
School should be done in the public schools of 
the Borough with Superintendent Jones as 
principal of the practice school. 

The schools of West Chester under a pro- 
gressive Board of Directors and the splendid 
work of Superintendent Jones have kept pace 
with the foreward movements in education 
and reflect great credit upon their able di- 
rector. 


IN the National Prize Essay Contest the 
American Chemical Society awarded to six 
Pennsylvania boys and girls first prizes, 
each amounting to $20 in gold. The Pennsyl- 
vania winners are: Edward R. Fiske, Jr., Ger- 
mantown Friends School, Germantown; Louis 
J. Sussman, Central High School, Philadel- 
phia; Alfred D. McCabe, Coraopolis High 
School, Coraopolis; Clifford B. Hudson, Girard 
College High School, Philadelphia; Natalie 
Putnam Griswold, Easton High School, Eas- 
ton; and Florence Miller, Friends Central 
School, Philadelphia. The following received 
Certificates of Honorable Mention: Richard 
C. Hildner, Bellevue High School, Bellevue; 
Lynn B. Savitz, Lehighton High School, Le- 
highton; Louis E. Doray, Barnesboro High 
School, Barnesboro; Roy S. Runk, York Col- 
legiate Institute, York; Frances Weithman, 
Girard Twp. High School, North Girard; Cath- 
erine Elizabeth Meyer, Sacred Heart High 
School, Pittsburgh. 
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PRIZE WINNER IN THE AMERICAN 
LEGION NATIONAL ESSAY 
CONTEST 


Sara Reese Heysham, a member of the 1924 
graduating class of the Norristown High 
School, won second place and, incidentally, the 
second prize, $750, in the National Essay Con- 
test conducted by the American Legion. The 
subject for the essays was “Why America 
Should Prohibit Immigration for Five Years.” 
More than 350,000 essays were submitted. 

Miss Heysham was active in high school as 
a member of the staff of the school magazine, 
of the choral society and of the Y. W. C. A. 
She will enter Bucknell University this Sep- 
tember. 





THE Pennsylvania winners of the Teachers’ 
Health Education Contest for scholarships of 
$500 each are Elizabeth O’Friel, Altoona and 
Anna Smith, Philadelphia. The contest (see 
page 220, Dec. 1923 JOURNAL) was national 
and 50 awards were made by the American 
Child Health Association and the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


American Legion School Award 

The American Legion Medal is awarded an- 
nually in the public and private schools of the 
State to the boy in the graduating class of 
the grammar school who best represents the 
qualities of character and ability which will 
result in worthy citizenship and well rounded 
manhood. The local post will select the boy 
after consulting the teachers and members of 
the class who will vote separately on the fol- 
lowing qualifications as a basis for the award: 
honor, courage, scholarship, leadership and 
service. Address inquiries to The American 
Legion, Dept. of Philadelphia, 903 City Center 
Building, Philadelphia. 
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. Scholarships at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 


Carnegie Institute of Technology in co-oper- 
ation with the Bureau of Mines offers six or 
seven graduate fellowships in coal mining for 
the year 1924-25. Four will be supported by 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology and two 
or three by the industry. Each scholarship is 
valued at $750. Further information may be 
secured by writing to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh. 


Lighting Educational Committee Prizes 


The Lighting Educational Committee backed 
by fixture, glass and electrical manufacturers is 
staging a nation-wide educational contest in 
order to bring about a better system of home- 
lighting by educating the public in the best 
systems. Every child who registers will be 
given a home lighting primer. Following di- 
rections he will finally write a 600 word essay 
telling how the contestant would relight his 
own home. The national prize awards, rang- 
ing downwards from a $15,000 electrical home, 
will be competed for only by the local prize- 
winners. Local prizes will vary from uni- 
versity scholarships to merchandise appealing 
to children, such as bicycles and watches. The 
regional directors for Pennsylvania are M. E. 
Skinner, Commercial Manager, Duquesne 
Power and Light Company, Pittsburgh and W. 
H. Wade, Pennsylvania Central Light and 
Power Co., Altoona, Pa. Your registration 
will be noted immediately: by addressing the 
Lighting Educational Committee, 680 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The contest closes 
October 31. 


Pennsylvania Slogan Prize 


The State Publicity Bureau of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Chamber of Commerce has an- 
nounced a prize of $200 for the best slogan 
to be used in broadcasting Pennsylvania’s 
many advantages as a tourist state. The 
Bureau has in preparation an illustrated book- 
let which will picture Pennsylvania’s wealth of 
beautiful scenery, historic places, ideal rural 
life, splendid highways and modern cities, not 
forgetting the vast natural and industrial re- 
sources of the Keystone State. Anyone can 
submit a slogan or title for this booklet on the 
attached form. Slogans should be sent to the 
State Publicity Bureau, Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, Telegraph Building, 
Harrisburg before 6 P. M., Saturday, Septem- 
ber 20. The winner will be announced at the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh, October 8. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Telegraph Building, Harrisburg 
$200 FOR THE BEST 
“SEE PENNSYLVANIA” SLOGAN 
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A TRIBUTE 


A bronze tablet in memory of Mary A. Wil- 
son was recently set up in the Punxsutawney 
school which bears her name and in which 
she taught. The inscription on the tablet was 
written by W. W. Winslow one of her pupils 
in the early seventies who is now treasurer 


of the board. It reads: 

In loving remembrance of Mary A. Wilson— 
1836-1908. For more than fifty years primary 
teacher in the public schools of Punxsutawney 
She counted not the mortal years— 

' At dawn of eager youth immortal lives she 
planned, 

The torch of learning from her patient hand 

Two thousand children took and carried on. 

Mary A. Wilson, who was seventy-two years 
old at the time of her death, retired in the 
fifty-third year of her work as a primary 
teacher. In some instances three generations 
of one family received primary instruction 
from her. 

The beautiful memorial tablet is placed un- 
der the windows of the room in which she 
taught during the last years of her service. 





VIII OLYMPIAD 


In reviewing the events of VIII Olympiad 
(See May JOURNAL, p. 546), which came to a 
formal close in Paris on July 27, there are 
three points of special interest. First, of 
course, the fact that United States won; sec- 
ond, the splendid showing of Finland in the 
track and field events; and third, the unusual 
records of individual athletes. 

The final point tabulation which includes the 
total points for thé winter sports, the water 
sports, track and field events, tennis, polo, 
football, etc., indicates that United States leads 
her closest rival, France, by 30 points. The 
final point tabulation is as follows: 

United States, 94; France, 64; Sweden, 
4414; Great Britain, 41%4; Finland, 34; Nor- 
way, 31%; Switzerland, 29%; Italy, 2534; 
Holland, 19; Belgium, 1734; Denmark, 17; 
Argentina, 13; Uruguay, 10; Hungary, 8; 
Czecho-Slovakia, 8; Esthonia, 7; Austria, 5; 
Roumania, 4; Jugo-Slavia, 4; Spain, 3; Aus- 





tralia, 3; Portugal, 2; South Africa, 1; Haiti, 
1; Egypt, 3%; Poland, %. 

Of the 361 medals awarded for first, second 
and third places the Americans won 98,—45 
first places, 26 second places and 27 third 
places. Finland received 37 firsts, France 36 
and Great Britain 31. 

In the track and field contest, as in every 
one of the eight modern Olympiads, America 
won. Her closest rival in those events—per- 
haps the most spectacular of the whole con- 
test—was Finland, running up 166 events in 
field and track against America’s 255. These 
two nations decidedly monopolized the honors 
for Great Britain came third with but 85% 
points. It was a record day for the Americans 
who broke two world records and one Olympic 
record in the 400-meter hurdles, the long 
jump and the high jump, respectively. 

Finland ranks fifth in total number of 
points. Because of that honorable rank, the 
fine showing it made in the track and field 
events and because of its size and national his- 
tory, it stands out in VIII Olympiad as does 
no other nation. Finland is a small nation 
with an area of 144,255 square miles and a 
population of 3,277,000. Before the World 
War it was a principality of Russia but since 
1917 it has been a republic. To this nation the 
world must pay homage as the nation which 
has produced the Runner-of-the-Ages, Paavo 
Nurmi, whose fame will ever rival the fame 
of that Runner-of-History, Pheidippides, the 
Athenian who bore the news of victory from 
the field of Marathon to Athens, a distance of 
twenty-six miles and 385 yards, and paid the 
price of his life for the tidings. Nurmi. not 
only won the 1,500 and 5,000-meter runs, es- 
tablishing new Olympic records, in one after- 
noon but seemed fresh and fit at the finish as 
at the start. He also won individual honors in 
the 3,000-meter team race and the 10,000-meter 
cross country run. His running is mechanical 
and he regulates his gait by the watch. clenched 
in his hand as a motorist controls the speed 
of his machine by watching the speedometer. 

Another Finn, Willie Ritola, broke two 
world’s records and a third, Alben Stenroos, 
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won the Marathon—the long distance run in- 
stituted in the modern Olympic games in 1896 
in honor of Pheidippides—in 2 hours 42 min- 
utes and 22 3/5 seconds. 

The newspapers have been busy ever since 
July 13 in trying to decide just why the Finns 
can run so well. The theories vary from black 
bread and snow baths to abnormal anatomy, in 
the case of Paavo Nurmi. The mystery prob- 
ably simmers down to good physique, whole- 
some food, plenty of exercise and clean living 
in an invigorating climate. At any rate we 
should be proud to share athletic honors with 
the Finns. 

Summing up briefly some of the outstanding 
individual achievements of American athletes: 
Helen Wills won the Olympic women’s tennis 
title, Johnny Weissmuller won the 100-meter 
and 400-meter swimming records, F. M. Taylor 
broke the world’s record in the 400-meter 
hurdle, Le Gendre broke the world’s record in 
the long jump, Harold Osborne made a new 
Olympic record in the high jump and Jackson 
Scholz won the 200-meter dash. To quote the 
New York Times: 

“Regardless of where the figuring is being 
done, regardless of whether a point system is 
being used or whether the final determination 
is being made on performances alone, only one 
fact is derived—that the United States, bat- 
tling through six months of competition of 
sports on ice, on snow, on land and in the water, 
has clinched beyond ‘a shadow of doubt the 
all-around Olympic championship which counts 
for the amateur championship of the world.” 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies on July 
27 the Olympic flag was turned over to the cus- 
tody of the city of Paris, which will retain it 
for four years and then hand it over to the 
Dutch authorities to be used in the 1928 games 
in Amsterdam. 





NEWTON Borough Schools, A. L. Eby, Su- 
pervising Principal, gained $150 worth of 
books through the efforts of four girls who 
won the three spelling bees conducted at Mor- 
risville by the Trenton Times. Anna Anderson 
and Jean Walton were winners in the spelling 
bee for 5th and 6th grades; Miriam Rook was 
winner of the bee for 7th and 8th grades and 
Martha Webster of Newton High School won 
the bee for high school students. These four 
girls and Robert Habel of Morrisville and 
Horace Hackett of Yardley, winners of the 
harmonica contest, were given a trip to New 
York City. 


AN exposition of inventions will be held De- 
cember 8-13 at the Engineering Societies Build- 
ing, New York City. The American Institute 
of New York is handling the display through 
its Inventors Section. 


Don Tyler of Los Angeles won the National 
Oratorical Contest on subjects relating to the 
Constitution. President Coolidge presided at 
the final contest. Four justices of the Supreme 
Court acted as judges. 
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EDWIN ERLE SPARKS 


Edwin Erle Sparks, President of State Col- 
lege from 1908 to 1920, died at his home at 
State College, Pa., on June 15. Dr. Sparks 
was born in Licking County, Ohio, in 1860. He 
was graduated from Ohio State University in 
1884 and did graduate work at that University 
and at Harvard. 

After teaching several years in Ohio, Dr. 
Sparks in 1890 became principal of the pre- 
paratory department at Pennsylvania State 
College. Five years later he became associated 
with the University of Chicago as Professor 
of American History and later as Dean of 
University College. In 1908 he returned to 
Pennsylvania State College, this time as Presi- 
dent. The twelve years that Dr. Sparks was 
President of State College was a period of great 
expansion. He inaugurated the summer school 
in 1910 and introduced the agricultural exten- 
sion work and county agent courses. The school 
of liberal arts was organized under his regime. 
Experimental stations and extension work ‘in 
mining and engineering were begun. During 
the twelve years the building program resulted 
in ten permanent buildings. The faculty grew 
from 119 to more than 500, including exten- 
sion members. Dr. Sparks’ chief aim as Presi- 
dent was to “Take the College of the State 
to the People of the State.” 

On retiring from executive work in 1920 
Dr. Sparks continued his work as teacher of 
American history, a subject on which he has 
written many books and articles. He has won 
a state and nation-wide reputation as an edu- 
cator, lecturer and author. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


QUARTER CENTURY REPORTS 
To County and District Superintendents: 

It is the purpose of the Department to con- 
tinue the highly commendable plan of incor- 
porating into its reports an historical resumé 
of the development of the public schools cov- 
ering a quarter of a century as a unit of time. 

In 1877 a brief historical sketch was sub- 
mitted by each superintendent and again in 
1900 similar reports were obtained. They were 
incorporated in the Annual Reports of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for the 
years just named. 

These reports contain a fund of most valu- 
able information which is both interesting and 
enlightening. They afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for reflection upon our past achievement 
in education and point the way to future prog- 
ress. 

May I ask you, therefore, to prepare a brief 
historical resumé of the growth of the public 
schools under your supervision not to exceed 
3,000 words, covering the period from 1900 to 
1925, which shall call attention to noteworthy 
achievements, specific epochs of progress or 
change, important dates, outstanding person- 
ages, and any other information which will 
show what has been accomplished, what are 
the conclusions, and what is revealed as to 
future needs. 

These reports should be forwarded to the 
Department not later than August, 1925. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. GEORGE BECHT 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND RE- 
LIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
The Department of Justice has recently 
ruled “that the board of directors of a school 


district has not the right to excuse pupils: 


who are between the ages of eight and sixteen 
years during legal school hours for the pur- 
pose of attending denominational schools to 
receive religious instruction.” 

The basis for the opinion is found largely 
in the following excerpt: 

“By excusing pupils at stated periods dur- 
ing legal school hours to attend denominational 
schools for the purpose of receiving religious 
instruction, another question is presented. If 
this plan should be adopted pupils would at- 
tend schools over which the public school 
authorities have no supervision and the teach- 
ers in which are in no way answerable to such 
authorities. Notwithstanding this the school 
authorities would be responsible for the at- 
tendance of pupils at such schools during 
school hours. This would bring sectarian re- 
ligious instruction definitely into -the public 
school system and make the machinery of the 
public schools, particularly the Compulsory 
School Attendance Law, available to enforce 
attendance at denominational schools.” 

This opinion clearly makes it illegal to ex- 
cuse pupils on school time to attend schools 
of religious instruction. 

If a board of school directors, however,. de- 
sires to meet a community demand for week- 


day religious instruction, such board has au- 
thority, in our judgment, in accordance with 
Section 1605 of the Code, to fix the legal school 
hours on one day of the week so as to close 
the school day for all pupils a period earlier 
than on the other four days. This makes it 
possible for pupils, so far as their parents may 
desire, to secure religious instruction in the 
church of their choice. ’ 
J. GEORGE BECHT 





MANUAL AND COURSES OF STUDY 
FOR ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS 


The Manual and Courses of Study for One- 
Teacher Schools which are now being dis- 
tributed will help to provide boys and girls in 
rural sections with as good instruction and as 
comfortable a school home as possible. It is 
designed as a basis on which county superin- 
tendents, in conjunction with local school 
authorities, may build courses to more ade- 
quately meet local needs, though retaining 
the minimum essentials necessary in all dis- 
tricts. 

The manual contains the main facts of the 
school law as it relates to pupils and teachers. 
It also gives definite suggestions on the organi- 
zation of a school in which all the grades of 
work are taught. In the courses of study em- 
phasis is laid on these lines of instruction: 

Reading, spelling and writing the language 
so that pupils may read books and journals 
and may be able to express themselves in writ- 
ing and speech. 

Fundamental processes in arithmetic and 
practical calculations. 

History of the United States and of Penn- 
sylvania and the exercise of civic rights and 
duties. : 

Principles of geography as they relate to 
our own and other countries. 

Health habits necessary to successful living 
and work. 

Drawing to illustrate ideas through dia- 
grams and pictures. 

Reading music and group singing. 





EXAMINATION DATES 


State Board of Pharmacy at Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, October 16, 17, 18,.1924. 

State Board of Undertakers at Philadelphia, 
December 9, 10, 1924. 
_ State Board of Veterinary Medical Exam- 
iners at Philadelphia, Week of December 15.. 

State Board of Architects at Harrisburg, 
December 29, 1924. , 

State Board of Optometrical Examiners at 
Philadelphia, January 19 to 21, 1925. 





In 1524 reading and writing for the great 
majority were “frills.” 

In 1624 arithmetic was a “frill.” 
on 1724 grammar and geography were 

rills. , 

In 1824 United States history was a “frill.” 
_ In_1924, What isa “frill” anyway?—Wyom- 
ing Educational Bulletin. 
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BUREAU OF FIELD SERVICE 
JAMES G. PENTZ, DIRECTOR 


Field Assignments 
Wi Tete. sean 1. Montgomery, Delaware, 
Bucks, Butler, Beaver, 
Allegheny, Juniata, Perry 
..2. Lackawanna, Wayne, 
Pike; Monroe, Susque- 
hanna, Dauphin, Centre, 
Clinton, Union, Snyder, 
Wyoming 
D. W. Armstrong. 3. Huntingdon, Bedford, 
Mifflin, Forest, Lawrence, 
Mercer, Venango, Cum- 
berland, Fulton, Franklin 
RG: Bhasin. 35 4. Westmoreland, Somerset, 
Clarion, Armstrong, In- 
diana, Jefferson, Adams, 
York 
Lycoming, Tioga, Sulli- 
van, Bradford, Cambria, 
Clearfield, Blair, Potter, 
Greene, Lebanon, Schuyl- 
kill, Berks 


G. A. Stearns .. 


J. K. Bowman ....5- 


eS See 6. McKean, Elk, Cameron, 
Lancaster, Chester, Lu- 
zerne, Carbon, Lehigh, 
Northampton 

J. Y. Shambach...7. Northumberland, Mon- 


tour, Columbia, Washing- 
ton, Fayette, Erie, Craw- 
ford, Warren 





ENROLLMENT IN SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Official figures received at the Department 
of Public Instruction show that the enrollment 
at the thirteen Normal Schools which main- 
tained summer sessions this year was 9,200, 
divided as follows: 


INSTITUTIONS ENROLLMENT INSTITUTIONS ENROLLMENT 


Bloomsburg ..... 514 Lock Haven .... 557 

California ...... 1259 Mansfield 

Clarion: sic<sca vss; 700 (Muncy annex) 495 

E. Stroudsburg.. 502 Millersville ..... 614 

Edinboro ....... 548 Shippensburg ... 763 

PRE Sc vawnes 1250 Slippery Rock... 734 

Kutztown ....... 320 

West Chester, including Summer School of 
BNE: seh d wow ba renee ee eee Kekeae 944 


Returns from 14 of the Pennsylvania Col- 
leges indicate an increase of 10 per cent over 
last summer’s attendance. On this basis the 
total college and university enrollment this 
year will be approximately 19,000, thus making 
a grand total of 28,000 students, the very large 
majority of whom are teachers. 

This number shows an increase over the 
corresponding figures of last year and is a 
gratifying evidence of the continued profes- 
= interest on the part of the teaching 

y: 


ACCORDING to the 1920 census only thirty- 
six Indians are living on the Cornplanter Res- 
ervation which lies along the Allegheny river 
above Warren. This reservation of 660 acres 
was granted the Seneca or “Cornplanter” In- 
dians in 1796. 
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STATE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 

1,458 candidates representing 332 Pennsyl- 
vania high schools took the examinations this 
year for the eighty senatorial scholarships 
which are annually awarded by the State. Ev- 
ery county in the Commonwealth was repre- 
sented. Allegheny, entitled to six scholarships, 
had 176 competitors; Philadelphia, entitled to 
eight, had the second largest number, 92; Lu- 
zerne was third with 61 competitors for two 
scholarships. 

Fred B. Wilson of Carnegie High School 
won the higher honors in the examination, 


-making 282 points out of a possible 300. Con- 


stance Zeigler of the New Cumberland High 
School was second with 278; Ruth Graham, 
Mercer High, was third with 276; Richard N. 
Thayer, Scranton Central High, fourth with 
275 and William Campbell, Catasauqua High, 
fifth with 273. All candidates were required 
to take American history and English and an 
additional subject selected from the following: 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, Ger- 
man, French, Latin and Spanish. 

An interesting development of the examina- 
tion was the fact that those making the highest 
grades, with one exception, were from high 
schools outside of cities. The examinations 
also revealed that the grades made by the ma- 
jority in American history were low and those 
in English were uniformly high. 

The names of the winners are: 


County Name High School 
AAR Sa ha Dorothy Kime......... Gettysburg 
Charles Lewis, (40th). . Bellevue 
Fred B. Wilson ,(45th)Carnegie 
Richard Bayne, (44th). McKeesport 
Allegheny....... Richard E. Holmes, 
cc | Re South 
. Mary Klages, (42nd). .Schenley 
Howard Kaltenborn, 
Cc Civiswads ox Schenley 
Armstrong...... Alan Davidson........- Kittanning 
es See Robert Patterson....... New Brighton 
pS ae Franklin Dell.......... Broad Top Twp. 
Berks. .....+++- Olga M. Ege........-++ Reading Girls 
Ws a. ck eons Vernet Kauffman....... Altoona 
Bradford....... Kathryn Warren....... Canton 
J Re Evelyn Garner......... Doylestown 
Butler.........- Eleanor M. Dunbar... . . Butler 
Capibem.. ..5 0s Edna Graham.......... E. Conemaugh 
Cameron....... Fannie F. Johnson...... Emporium 
Carbon.......-- Eunice V. Burgener.. ... Palmerton 
Centre. ......-: Mildred E. Zerby....... State College 
Chester. ..- + Marion B. Pratt........ George 00 
Se ee Sara Groves.........-> East Brady 
Clearfield....... Francis Jones.......... Clearfield 
Clintom.. ......% Harriet Smull.........- Lock Haven 
Columbia....... Ee AGS ona cca wees Benton Vocational 
Crawford......- Raymond Mathews..... Cambridge Springs 
Cumberland. ...Constance M. Zeigler... .New Cumberland 
Dauphin........ Catherine A. Williams. . . Williamstown 
Delaware....... Franklin W. Smith...... Upper Darby 
isc vads veel Charles Dickinson...... id .. 
, i” ere Richard McCord....... North t Joint 
Fayette........ Herbert Bryan......... German Twp 
Un er Winifred O. Walter..... Tionesta 
Franklin........ Roy Bonebrake......... Waynesboro 
Fulton.......-- Merrill G. Henry....... —- Academy 
Greene.....-.:- Evelyn Rhodes........- aynesburg . 
Huntingdon... ..Jackson Galbraith...... Huntingdon 
Indiana........ John Pound... . 2.025. Indiana 
Jefferson........ Harry Moore, Jr.......- Brookville 
Juniata......... eh ere Mifflintown 
Lackawanna....Richard N. Thayer..... Central 
Lancaster....... Donald R. Charles...... Lancaster 
Lawrence....... Charles Carone......... Ellwood City 
Lebanon........ Dorothy Henne........ Lebanon 
J PS Se William Campbell...... Catasauqua 
ee eee Patrick J. Gillespie... . Hazleton 
John McHugh........ Newport 


Lycoming...... John Heiney......... 
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High School 


County Name 
McKean........ Evelyn West........... Kane 
Mercer......... Ruth Graham.......... Mercer 
Mifflin......... Marion Bulick........ Reedsville 
Seren Mable Koehler......... Stroudsburg 
Montgomery....Clara Yoder........... Abington 
Montour....... Charles Myers......... Danville 
Northampton... Paul Heske............ Liberty | 
Northumberl’d .Charles Stauffer........ Shamokin 
oy ee Robert E. Roddy....... New Bloomfield 
Frank J. Lewandowski Central, (3rd 
Edward J. Mack...... Central, (2nd) 
Samuel Simkin....... Central, (7th) 
Philadelphia. ...J Jacob Wapenstein.....W. Phila. (6th) 
Elizabeth Balentine. ..Phila Girls, (1st) 
Frieda Smith......... W. Phila. Girls, (4th) 
Walter U. Garstka....Frankford, (8th) 
A. C. Steinholl .....5+ Temple, (5th) 
OS SP Cornelius Bull.......... Milford 
ROE ee LS ee Shinglehouse 
Schuylkill....... Albert Scheibelhut...... Pottsville 
Re Arline Fisher........... Selinsgrove 
Somerset....... John Lobuono.......... Somerset 
a William B. Scher....... Dushore 
Susquehanna....Carlton Bryant......... Thompson Boro 
i i OS ree Blossburg 
eee Pe a, ae Mifflinburg 
Venango........ Lola C. Strong... ....% Pleasantville 
are Benet PIGOTT. 6. vc 0k es Youngsville 
Washington.....Suzanne Lazzari........ Monongahela 
CO Albert J. Stranahan.....Honesdale 
Westmoreland...Glenn Isenberg......... Monessen 
Wyoming....... John Lloyd Drake....... Tunkhannock 
je Sn eee Dallastown 





CALENDAR OF LEGAL HOLIDAYS FOR 
THE SCHOOL YEAR 1924-25 

The School Code makes the following pro- 
visions regarding holidays: 

Section 1603. No school shall be kept open 
on any Saturday for the purpose of ordinary 
instruction, except when Monday is fixed by 
the board of school directors ag the weekly 
holiday, or on Sunday, Fourth of July or 
Christmas. 

Section 1604. The board of school directors 
in any district in this Commonwealth shall, 
by a majority vote, decide which other halidays 
may be observed by special exercises, and on 
which holidays, if any, the schools shall be 
closed during the whole or part of the day. 
And the board of school directors may pro- 
vide for such vacations in its district as it 
deems wise: Provided, That no days on which 
the schools are closed shall be counted as days 
taught. 

The following is a list of legal holidays 
which are generally observed in all public 
schools: 


ts i apa ae ek v0 a Oe September 1 
Frances Willard Day .......... September 28 
(See Section 4002, School Code) 
IE vc cpcbecccevccs exer October 12 
General Election Day .......... November 4 
MOUEIOS TORE os 6c Ges caceeess November 11 
Thanksgiving Day ............ November 27 
Beg ES eer ea er December 25 
eg & SS January 1 


Lincoln’s Birthday ............ February 12 
Washington’s Birthday ........ February 22 


TB Rote rer ee April 10 
I occ phase Pacnereneceved May 30 
Independence Day ...........2ee+eee0- July 4 


See general calendar p. 64 for Arbor and 
Bird Day and American Education Week. 





Are the “shop windows” of your school at- 
tractive? 


September, 1924 


NOTES AND NEWS 

JOHN W. Dutton of George School, Bucks 
County, was awarded one of the scholarships 
established at Swarthmore in 1922. The basis 
of award is similar to that for the Rhodes 
Scholarship. The scholarship pays $500 a 
year for four years. Malcolm P. Petriken of 
Chester, M. N. Morrison of Abington and 
Joseph E. Bell of Northeast High School, Phil- 
adelphia were chosen alternates. 


Marcus B. LAMBERT of Allentown has com- 
piled a dictionary of the non-English words 
in the Pennsylvania-German dialect. This is 
the first scientific and comprehensive “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch” dictionary. It contains 16,380 
words and is the result of six years’ work. The 
heart of the “Pennsylvania Dutch” region lies 
in Lehigh, Berks and Lebanon counties where 
according to Professor Lambert, 60 to 65 per 
cent of the people can speak the “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” dialect. 


THE South Philadelphia High School for 
Boys unveiled on May 29 two stained glass 
windows, measuring eight by twelve feet, as 
memorials to the youth of America who died 
in the World War. The money was donated 
by graduates and friends of the school. One 
of the windows represents Joan of Arc stand- 
ing in a field of poppies, the other shows Co- 
lumbia with the ocean at her feet. The murals 
on the surrounding walls were painted by Earl 
J. Early and Charles W. Seltzer, instructors 
in the art department. 


IN Erie, Pa., the school authorities have suc- 
ceeded in getting Italian mothers to attend the 
night schools by hiring Italian girls to look 
after the babies they bring with them. In each 
block a women called a “block matron” can- 
vasses the neighborhood assigned to her for 
night-school pupils. When attendance at these 
schools lags, she visits the homes of the immi- 
grants to inquire the reason for the non-attend- 
ance. She does this sympathetically, and be- 
comes the friend and spokeswoman for those 
who can not speak for themselves. 


DAUPHIN County is laying plans for a big 
county field day to be held in the near future. 
Sectional field days were held at Middletown, 
Hummelstown, Highspire, Lower Paxton with 
rural schools, Halifax—including the sur- 
rounding rural schools, Oberlin—including all 
of the township schools, Lykens—including 
Wiconisco, Williamstown and Williams Town- 
ship. In addition to the usual type of athletic 
contests the programs consisted of pageantry, 
folk dances, singing games, calisthenic drills, 
May pole dances, scholastic contests and vari- 
ous forms of exhibits. Approximately 5,000 
children participated in these sectional field 
meets. It is hoped that these field days may 
stimulate interest among school officials and 
arouse the desire on the part of pupils and 
parents to have these forms of activities incor- 
porated as a regular part of the physical edu- 
cation program throughout the school year for 
all pupils. 








Superintendents’ Directory 


Official List of County and District Superintendents in Pennsylvania, with their ad- 
dresses, corrected to September 1, 1924. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


County Name Address 
PS ced 0. deh 0 ones Cena ee S.C eee ee eee Gettysburg 
SE idnaciat ss 0nwcanuns eg ee ee re 595 Union Trust, Pgh. 
EE ET ETT O ND 4 a0. > esandeced oaberedbes Kittanning 
BE CPi a sie Sie o 40k Se oh we Ee, ME c-. sos cunbwa ve clube dee a8 Beaver 

| TRS ea a eager ye Ee as SN. s 0 a9 vena ee en Bedford 
I a inn adie nth Kos 0 00 06 00k MRT dy 6.0.05. 0s-temeeeeneents was Reading 

BOs rasa, 6 5 Sis face BE ve cs SERS Wii BRUNT Ss ere » = s 6.0: 0 be aeamtede ema ae ees Hollidaysburg 
NE ih kneats i466 acbeurw a B. Mee MEOETOW . « . « cicc.cdd « os bh 00s Towanda 
ii ail ats i'w ben ea x ND os ans « daceBde able thasal ss Doylestown 
a alas nies crag x +s aa a RE ED 6 :n.o &ccormmninaninn bb's Eh 40% Butler 
6 tlds te 2 y i 0's elena EE a a 0's 4+ «© aceeeethedn® 404 Ebensburg 
NE ito sats 4s a oR C. Ebbert Plasterer ................. Emporium 
CO a stra rdar ac ko teat PR a LOR Mauch Chunk 
hag cain Kk aa ys 5 eee TR OE 5. 6a oa wench at: t _.. .. State College 
SE ie ska achas Tasch s coca wiciae ata Ce EEE |... « + anisleGivads axehies West Chester 
CNN ois Reese 5.5 wal ove sea We Pi, OCNGE oo og ko cher dee RES UT C ob se Clarion 
OT ROE Be A IN 6 0» 0's iene kinew aeons ... Clearfield 
CR Shen cy Gio 4 4 vin aoe ree in ee Lock Haven 
SE inn Si blas o6 sa Cane ee ND <i anansinn & sane . Bloomsburg 
so di BA «240s 63 need NS. « 6.0.0 50-0 « ¢ o:dueiin tha abthede oe Meadville 
IS 63. aati » 0 0's eapaauene GEN: «oo ots swank kanaa eo as Carlisle 
chic ols Ed <2 4 as eae BE ¢ ces» x0 whintfanire dhkaadl s ac Harrisburg 
PI, i aia. Sn Wis + 00 0S aia Walter. L. Philips (Acting) ........... Media 

ae Fick ohanlndh << 0% sack oa Acie 6. 6 na makiiwahs oneld een St. Marys 
Te cites a ate Sas ging ea 2, 05a 0's der a aes aa ediwes North East 
BI ite otk s.c.nidS a + 00's Kh AOD John S. Carroll ........eecs. ae ae Uniontown 
NE ithe’ a hana: KS oni Siena CL aa Tionesta 
IE so dive 0 87%0 0 06 Sa ea a are ee Chambersburg 
TS ehh hin a po nu weber Peamees EE. Getth ...o. 00k vsn ch ceedd «s McConnellsburg 
iin winsena akbi ons che eee pe oe OS aes Te Waynesburg 
PPP PE TE WOME, 6.5 ion 5 n hbo eek bn #8 Huntingdon 
I erik 2 bie Gh bu eee is. Ae, SII. oc. score ds needle a Ale as Indiana 
SD fi ici Citak bee e Sh, i ERs ond cadds dy aceka Oban’ Brookville 
I i ae nk oad Bh cs coe Wueks Samael MeClure: . . « . cicencidh oth & sae Port Royal 
LIE. 5 0. c:ke cee ccecwes BR rrr er are er Scranton 
ES aoe S004 Os 605 a oan ware , US eee ere ee Lancaster 
SE re nasa oes ss «hones OS eS” ear Mahoningtown 
RE veka. cenaeds > ikse¥ae ee PRT, UID. ss. « « 0 nisnedh a dhe tha es Lebanon, R. D. 
a seca ies os GR: 01:44 4 BR eRe Mervin J. Wertman .................. Allentown, R. D. 
IEE wisi: bin 49 0.6 + 04. alo OE WR. PROOE 6 ok 6cckicthndbade cas Wilkes-Barre 
"SPARE TEP IEP OC 8: merenmee® 1S. TORIES . .2.0.65.6cs cn wosie sss Williamsport 
ME ian: ntnn a tai vow 6 ee ce. AE 6... 0a o0d0bbs Geshe sas Smethport 
Se: shines. cd Coins > 9 eae Pp errr ae eee Mercer 
EE beten ns ha boltvss pa itneue SE ED so ks adidaeee 74h sawele aos Stroudsburg 
PETE er ee i ono 6's <a an phn abeay aes Norristown 
NE et ih 8s nn ee eadatiel I ED. . <i nicninedcebh mabe aes McVeytown 

| Rn Sp ae IRA SIE Yon: RGD REGIE c <div 0.4 deadualieeedt wath ss Danville 
WON, once sc ake beee ee Re SENN. on. s ce acemedadheto-e<s Nazareth 
Northumberland .............. CONG SS) Se ene ne eres ear Sunbury 
tie tna sin a ato > 470-00 de oka ED sv x. xv thaleitde stash eee New Bloomfield 
Wy diane bisa AP ioe + 0 SEE . <<. sind anud’>.< 45 «2300 Milford 
PE Minne Hb th ive su chet es. oa-6.0 0 « cthmaede ab > dh aes Coudersport 
I, ab kein n 500s so + dinners Liwineetene Seliger .......- 06. cis ieees Pottsville 
ie et t's wines REE Eeewonee Wi. OMMO? «5 oie cigpe Kafe siete oo Middleburg 
MO a nes ys «oes SE Oe Somerset 
is dacs 85-3 » « siko'o ing IE, 60a « ncnsed Et e-nmiendins 08 Dushore 
SUMGUOMAMBR 4 os os 20sec erence i EEE 6-0 0's 5:0 = ois deh edge One ab As Montrose 
ES ee 6 an gs. ue cae MC on occ x0 + cchmhomme «Shc dbs ck Blossburg 
CS hans bhetabadsso0sseaenad ea, DOME . 2. iad nnkivekh «3% = 09 Mifflinburg 
Pe ie ates <a uk ae ets. . os oc 06 e dpment eee Bee ad Franklin 
asec ane vy 004 << Kaas SEE 6544s -« aitehe cantante exe Warren 
IE oon, ssw Skee Pay Se TG Se, eae ee a a Washington 
ee as ws ghey She hy "Er errr he Honesdale 
Westmoreland ............... Se Te ee Greensburg "1 
Was wcs.6 amare aaee pe oe ere oe er ree Tunkhannock 
Ep riteacpat er Sepenbiipenee Oe take La SOON . 5 «ss «Wade etenanteebess York 





Abington twp 

Allentown city 
Altoona city 
Ambridge boro 
Archbald boro 
Ashland boro 

Ashley boro 


Berwick boro 
Bethlehem city 
Blakely boro 


Braddock boro 
Bradford city 
Bristol boro 


Canonsburg boro 
Carbondale city 


Carnegie boro 


Charleroi boro 
Cheltenham twp 
Chester city 
Clairton city 
Clearfield boro 


Coatesville city 
Columbia boro 


Donora boro 
Dormont boro 


Dunbar twp 
Dunmore boro 
Duquesne city 


Farrell boro 


Ford City boro 
Franklin city 
German twp 
Greensburg boro 
Greensville boro 
Hanover boro 
Harrisburg city 
Haverford twp 


Hazleton city 
Homestead boro 


Indiana boro 


Johnstown city 
Juniata boro 


Kittanning boro 
Lancaster city 
Lansford boro 
Latrobe boro 
Lebanon city 
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DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Name Address 
Se all Edward S. Ling ...........Glenside .......... 
Peete soe FF ae YE 
Siarwawnnes Oe eee eee 
po ete Samuel Fausold ........... Ambridge .........Beaver 
Serres. ee ee: ll 
A a asardey OK SS FPR 
Any pee <3 res = Sa eee ey 
Bangor boro ........... ec ENN akos tes o2%e eee 
Beaver Falls boro ...... 4. . rs Beaver Falls ...... Beaver 
hae ee M. B. Howek ............0- BORWRK .+........ CORMMDIR 
seas eees damee WN. Male... 6 cece UO wee ese 
Sines de bugs oe SD reeeerrerr Sl eee eer e. 
Bloomsburg town ....... ere — see 
eee canes t Thos. G. McCleary ........ Braddock ......... 
Pes AU James F. Butterworth ..... Bradford ......... 
Pacin a Bie yas ae ee Eero er,  iraieaeney 
Sperry ere oe, ee ere 
Kaus eae i re  . aeeereees 
Pe re eS Peer 
ree eS er arr > | eer 
Fda wteaest tee Thomas ¢. George ........«CRTMOBIS 2. ccccene 
er ei pica ee: 
Chambersburg boro ..... 2°)  — BS Chambersburg ..... 
akdae ee Thomas L. Pollock ........Charleroi ......... 
SS Ae a= O. W. Ackerman ..........Elkins Park ....... 
ae tae nn ees Clete. A. WRMOP oo. ok oc CUMEE cece ccc cene 
Sere ten. Eee errr 
Pere ree, ee eee eee 
eee ekeh ahere oe P, Frank Brennan .........Shamokin ......... 
cekaeeken H. R. Vanderslice .......... Coatesville ........ 
eeee re Paul E. Witmeyer .........Columbia ......... 
Connellsville city ....... Bela B. Smith ............ Connellsville ....... 
Conshohocken boro ...... Chas. S. Hottenstein ...... Conshohocken ..... 
Dt sudan ieee ae A. Earle Hemstreet ........ ST  eead ba wan ean 
PL aeens coe Ge Waleer B. Demet ........ DATO once ceeneee 
Dickson City boro ...... ak Ue Dickson City ...... 
eee en eed ae se l,l ee | ee 
iveeeda een Ralph Radcliffe ........... Dormont .......... 
EP ee fi 0 ee er 
Re ee = Qaereee errr: 
cna ee Ul ee 0 ee 
Menkes e ca 7a NO oh occa cae g ee wa sabeens 
ore err eT 4 ee eer rr 
E. Conemaugh boro ..... RR Conemaugh ....... 
Ellwood City boro....... | ie Ellwood City...... 
RE 3G Ga knives xeekio 2 Se Sere MM dae ed sean 0 
Slade sak Pree 
Ae ee ere John H. Campbell ......... Carbondale........ 
eer ee ee: | ae 
cicas ab hae SO ee 
pei e veweinl R. E. Rudisill .....,......MecClellandstown ... 
eer Thomas S. March ..........Greensburg ....... 
iawn wu G. B. Gerberich ........... Greensville ........ 
ceen enna d BR eS eee 
ene i CR eee? ll. ee 
cicnenoae | Ee CCE 
Sib ue nened Joseph B. Gabrio .......... Hazleton .......... 
hacen wl eS) UC rere — gE 
ah iae coe eee 
Huntingdon boro ....... OR re Huntingdon ....... 
poe ect ere ee dhl 
Jeannette boro .. ...... SO eee Jeannette ......... 
ee Ss. J. etn iehins Doe ee sone ee 
ee Pe eT. SS ie a Ul Cre 
cc eKeese te be ah eee Py SE ccc icccccceBneccbectescas 
peene tie Clyde W. Cranmer ........ Kittanning ........ 
a Fa oo RA 
cates Ceben WR EEE voces ccc sD ENE ccecevead 
$i akanae”e EE eaicine cess 6 ace wx0 0bseasen 


September, 1924 


Montgomery 


Lackawanna 
Northampton 


Northampton 
Lackawanna 


Lackawanna 


Montgomery 


Northumberland 


Montgomery 


Lackawanna 


Lackawanna 


Northampton 


Lackawanna 


Westmoreland 


Westmoreland 


Westmoreland 
ere E. M. Balsbaugh .......... Lebanon .......... Leb 
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District Name Address County 
Lewistown boro ... .- Charlies S- Come ........+- Tewistown ........ Mifflin 
Lock Haven city ........ Nelson P. Benson ......... Lock Haven ....... “inton 
fk re Michael A. Dively ......... \ et Pee Tee Blair 
Lower Merion twp ...... SS eee MF cess ob nc Montgomery 
Manemer City boro. .... BH. A. Gea cc ccsscccscccds Mahanoy City ..... Schuylkill 
Mahanoy twp ........ . Joseph F. Noonan ......... Mahanoy City ..... Schuylkill 
McKeesport city ........ Oe SENT Se eK ap so 58 eek McKeesport ....... Allegheny 
McKees Rocks boro .... T. K. Johnston ............ McKees Rocks ..... Allegheny 
Meadville city .......... Ws Oe I oad ks oc nees Meadville ........ . Crawford 
Middletown boro .. .... Pe ocr re Middletown ....... Dauphin 
Milton boro . .......... Carl W. Millward ......... PE din este esceus Northumberland 
Minersville boro ........ C. E. Roudabush .......... Minersville ........ Schuylkill 
Monessen city ..... .. Clark R. McClelland........ ee Westmoreland 
Monongahela city .......- ee eee Monongahela ...... Washington 
Mount Carmel boro ..... Wilbur M. Yeingst ........ Mount Carmel ..... Northumberland 
Mount Pleasant twp .... Lloyd F. Rumbaugh ....... Mount Pleasant .... Westmoreland 
Munhall boro .......... Charles R. Stone .......... a Allegheny 
Nanticoke boro ......... - A. P. Diffendafer .......... Nanticoke ........ Luzerne 
New Brighton boro ..... ee CE aoc sec cece ndns New Brighton .... Beaver 
New Castle city ........ Bon G. GpRBOmh. ciccic oc cece New Castle ....... Lawrence 
New Kensington boro ... Ernest T. Chapman ........ New Kensington .. Westmoreland 
Newport twp .......... SS” eee Glen Lyon ........ Luzerne 
Norristown boro ....... Th Ge ee on cc cecceses Norristown ....... Montgomery 
Northampton horo Clyde S. Frankenfield ...... Northampton ...... Northampton 
Ol Seer ae tij‘ jj je LeMoy We .cccccccseces OR] Gir sis ccaccns Venango 
Old Forge boro ......... Bi Te, APE .osiccccccccces Old Forge ........ Lackawanna 
Olyphant boro ......... Jno. A. Dempsey .. ....-.. GRIN 36 s0x00%8 Lackawanna 
Palmerton boro ....... B. Frank Rosenberry ...... Palmerton ........ Carbon 
Philadelphia city ....... Edwin C. Broome .......... Philadelphia ...... Philadelphia 
Phoenixville boro ....... Martin L. Peters .......... Phoenixville ..... - Chester 
Pittsburgh city ......... William M. Davidson ...... Pittsburgh ........ Allegheny 
eh ee D. J. Cray......-eeeeeeeeee 7 Luzerne 
Pottstown boro ......... Norman W. Cameron . .... Pottstown ......... Montgome 
Pottsville city .......... George H. Weiss .......... Pottsville ......... Schuylkill 
Punxsutawney boro ..... F. S. Jackson ............ Punxsutawney ..... Jefferson 
pe ere Sydney V. Rowland ........ WD 6.6 eek tise oe Delaware 
Rankin boro ........... C. L. Wilson .... ........ Braddock ......... Allegheny 
Reading city ........... Landis Tanger ............ ~~ errs Berks 
Redstone twp .......... Ye SO USS eee Pere Fayette 
Renovo boro ............ Frank A. Berkenstock ...... ee, PEEEEE CLES Clinton 
Ridgway boro .......... We Bee SE oc vc ceaveaass Ridgway .......... lk 
Rochester boro ......... pe eee Rochester ......... Beaver 
Rostraver twp .......... , eee Belle Vernon ...... Westmoreland 
i. ery Be Ty DO .. . 0 0 eee ces SE cas chs askin Bradford 
Scranton city .......... , ees Scranton .......... Lackawanna 
Shamokin boro ......... Joseph Howerth ........... Shamokin ......... Northumberland 
SU OE onnc 0k uise eH Wee ee ES vicccceacens So snes eeews Mercer 
Shenandoah boro ....... Pe re Shenandoah ....... Schuylkill 
Steelton boro ........... ee SO rer Steelton .......... - Dauphin 
SumBery City ......cswse Walter A. Geesey ......... .: @ererirre Neviheubertand 
Swissvale boro ......... O° ee ear Swissvale ......... Allegheny 
Tamaqua boro .......... Pe OD SRE. eee TAMAGER ..ccccces Schuylkill 
Tarentum boro ......... Pe eee Allegheny 
clu ee Wm. S. Robinson .......... rrr Lackawanna 
TE TR ics ce n0 dens St Be GE. CEES cc ccees ee ae ee Lackawanna 
Titusville city .......... Norman Koontz ........... Titusville ......... Crawford 
Oo  . W. W. Eisenhart .......... SS Blair 
Uniontown city ........ Pe ee Uniontown ........ Fayette 
Upper Darby twp ...... H. M. a ecweees Upper Darby ...... Delaware 
Vandergrift boro ....... OS OC RSTTT TTT Vandergrift ...... - Westmoreland 
Warren boro ........... M. H. Deardorff Fie ewes WE 6 sciicsccce . Warren 
Washington boro ....... GO. G, BOR eeseaes . ccswan Washington ....... Washington 
Waynesboro boro ........ J. Clair McCullough ....... Waynesboro ...... . Franklin 
West Chester boro ...... Addison L. Jones .. West Chester ...... Chester 
West Mahanoy twp ..... Patrick F. Dugan ......... Lost Creek ........ Schuylkill 
Wilkes-Barre city ....... Din Me MEE Bin coc cc ces Wilkes-Barre ...... Luzerne 
Wilkinsburg boro ....... bag gg Oe eee Wilkinsburg ....... Allegheny 
Williamsport city ....... , Ws EE woesdcocccens Williamsport ...... Lycoming 
Windber boro .......... 5. ES Windber .......... Somerset 
SE NN hcccsenvcee James L. McCloskey ie kee RS 0-660 oe 08 . Lackawanna 
Woodlawn boro ......... Offutt H. Locke... ..... Woodlawn ........ . Beaver 
| reer Richard O. Stoops ........ ; errr York 








DIRECTORY 


Local Branches of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association 
1923-24 





No. of Percent 
Members Teachers 


Adams County 


COUnty TORUS oss 6 60 08 0rd tesees sawn 230 
Pres. Paul E. King, Littlestown 
Sec. Kathryn Wilson, East Berlin 
Allegheny County 
County Tate isis s o0500.000s Sewe dees 2135 
Pres. W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 
Sec. Isabel White, North Braddock 
arr eee ee ee 111 
Pres. Frank J. Good, Braddock 
Sec. 
ee” ery ee rere es 68 


Pres. Thomas J. George, Carnegie 
Sec. Robert S. Doyle, Carnegie 
CURATOR 5 SEA Give Saad. 6.65 08 005s soos ewe os pe 
Pres. Wm, Bryson, Clairton 
Sec. Phoebe Knight, Clairton 
SE nooo as vs 5 ao Sela OA As 5 40 OO Saale 57 
Pres. Ralph Radcliffe, Dormont 
Sec. Mrs, Mina Reickard, Dormont 
i) RN Ee a Serra eee ae eer ee 109 
Pres. Margaret A. Black, McKeesport 
Sec. Anna Barron, Duquesne 
NON G65 oad Weel ce ae be asecoeeease 126 
Pres. Mrs. Myra Simpson, Homestead 
Sec. Cora Mae Spires, Munhall 
PR eee Pee EEE ee or ee 288 
Pres. Joseph B. Richey, McKeesport 
Sec. Cora B. Clever, McKeesport 
ee ee eee ee oer ee 67 
Pres. T. K. Johnston, McKees Rocks 
Sec. Florence McGlauflin, McKees Rocks 
NURIA nx k55-5.0 NER oe) bocce eases eee Ss 46 
Pres. Charles R. Stone, Munhall 
Sec. Dorothy Brown, Munhall 
a Tee ee ere ree re 2714 
Pres. Grace G. Swan, Pittsburgh 
Sec. Ivy Cluley, Pittsburgh 


TRE, | ae R GA otto 00 05098 c040% hbo es 48 
Pres. C. L. Wilson, Rankin 
Sec. 

ge re 2 eRe Le Aart 68 


Pres. C. C. Kelso, Swissvale 

Sec. Alice G. Whitten, Swissvale 
TOOT sho cok s bs © 64600 Oe how one a> 60 

Pres. A. D. Endsley, Tarentum 

Sec. Maude Crawford, Tarentum 
Wilkinsburg 

Pres. Vinnie E. Knappenberger, 

Greensburg 
Sec. Lucy E. Fiscus, Wilkinsburg 


Armstrong County 


RUGS AURA RINUNE neo pb .6 6.6 6600 04100 0:0 807 520 
Pres. J. L. Hazlett, Kittanning 
Sec. Margaret Shubert, Ford City 


Beaver County 


GOMDEV TRCN: o68'9 iis 0 660,09 oe odie eS wS 450 
Pres. David C, Locke, Beaver 
Sec. E. D. Davidson, Beaver 

PR cs oe e sire 4 65.5 00s os eet kee east s 89 
Pres. Samuel Fausold, Ambridge 
Sec. Esther Bauerlein, Ambridge 

ORME EE aris dieses os * 600 shh babes 79 
Pres. Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls 
Sec. Elizabeth Barton, Beaver Falls 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


99 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


NOW: “PETIBNGOR: | digcdis occ e600 vos 69 
Pres. Paul N. Hamilton, New ‘Brighton 
Sec. Donald G. Crowe, New Brighton 

WOOGTRWN “HOPOUR 6. sec ics ctceveccess 104 
Pres. O. H. Locke, Woodlawn 
Sec. Esther K. Dewhirst, Woodlawn 


Bedford County 


COUREY “ATNRULUIG: & ove ccscuswoese eveces OOO 
Pres. Lloyd H. Hinkle, Bedford 
Sec. H. H. Brumbaugh, Defiance 


Berks County 


County TRSICULe .... .ccccscctccessccecees 653 
Pres. George B. Swinehart, Boyertown 
Sec. Calvin A. Unger, Intervilla 

PRRINIE 8 5 cavete opestcivk oo bo 4:0: 0'5: 6:0 CRE RTS 645 
Pres. Thos. B. Smythe, Reading 
Sec. Celia M. Weightman, Reading 


Blair County 

COUNTY TOM Ge 5655 c.s icc sisin cigs esis vi -- 332 
Pres. H. J. Barrett, Hollidaysburg 
Sec. T. S. Davis, Altoona 

Altoona 
Pres. G. D. Robb, Altoona 
Sec. Zella K. Mortimer, Altoona 

PUI. 55 peek 5 nigh 5ue OS oO eee sie hen sie o eons. Tae 
Pres. M. B. Wineland, Juniata 
Sec. Lodema Noggle, Juniata 

Tyrone 
Pres. W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone 
Sec. N. H. Ryan, Tyrone 


Bradford County 
COUNTY TRIO. occ cicee dace neseaseres 371 
Pres. R. L. Van Scoten, Canton 
Sec. Mary F. Campbell, Towanda 
OL. SRR ee To SOe CALS, WAFER Ae eran ree, eines Oe 
Pres. L. E. DeLaney, Sayre 
Sec. Angie E, Heverly, Sayre 


Bucks County 
County EMStitute ...wcssicccccccccccccece - 468 
Pres. J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown 
Sec. Effie H. Watson, Bristol 
TEPIGIOE oie i tin kns Heese cic bose eee es mes a 
Pres. Louise D. Baggs, Bristol - 
Sec. Jane Rogers, Bristol 


Butler County 
County Institute 
Pres. T. E. Boliver, Butler 
Sec. Mary R. Graham, Butler 
PRU Soca ae a Wn We 0 hae 0 ack-0:0'6, 0s AHRENS AD 136 
Pres. Jno. A. Gibson, Butler 
Sec. Jane L. Stanley, Butler 


Cambria County 


eo ee ae re rans Cree . 879 
Pres. M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
Sec. Clara Shryock, Wilmore 
WES OCORGMIWEIE oo ak sects ckcet se isa tees 38 
Pres. J. M. Uhler, Conemaugh 
Sec. Elmira Martin, Conemaugh 
POMMMT 5b 55 Vals 450 010056 oe ew 6 ts ‘ 455 


Pres. S. J. Slawson, Johnstown 
Sec. G. B. Murdock, Johnstown 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


99 


100 


97 


93 


100 


100 


100 
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No. of Percent 
Members Teachers 


Cameron County 


COMMAS BOMNNRUGD vcd nets cs che wreueceeses 48 
Pres. J. Milton Lord, Emporium 
Sec. Cora E. Barker, Emporium 


Carbon County 


COmnty ERMGIGIG, GeSi vis cr dvaeees +63 was 297 
Pres. James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk 
Sec. Elizabeth C. Wills, Lehighton 
Lansford 
Pres. W. K. Groff, Lansford 
Sec. H. V. Stewart, Lansford 
PRIOR © cccc ere S reeks cave heb eveces 55 
Pres. J. N. Roeder, Palmerton 
Sec. Emma J. Fee, Palmerton 


Centre County 


CG SRNR oon eh Krink ate eee cinoine's 335 
Pres. Arthur H. Sloop, Bellefonte 
Sec. S. S. Williams, State College 

Chester County 

po A eee ee ee ee 460 
Pres. A. B. Moyer, Downingtown 
Sec. Mrs. Agnes Taylor, West Chester 

COMCCMULEIS oo ccc kckes pee ereceheeeees cage 110 


Pres. Edgar C. Bye, Coatesville 
Sec. Carrie E. Branson, Coatesville 

WOME “CMON” fc ic cw cncrcededseew ee wence 78 
Pres. B. Reed Henderson, West Chester 
Sec. Zelda B. Lower, West Chester 


Clarion County 


I i oekaki we wea sbexecsas 283 
Pres. A. F. Reed, East Brady 
Sec. C. A, Middleswarth, Clarion 


Clearfield County 


COMMGT NN a ies Ceenneeswes ese 593 
Pres. Grant Norris, Curwensville 
Sec. Ruth Williamson, Clearfield 

Dubois 
Pres. Wm. C. ‘Sampson, Dubois 
Sec. Cannie Miller, Dubois 


Clinton County 


COE BMUNNEO “So otic cacencteensepas 169 
Pres. Lewis R. Lenhart, Beech Creek 
Sec. John E, Reish, Loganton 

RG SEONG Go ce ccocttuceccesesancecemes 57 
Pres. Nelson P. Benson, Lock Haven 
Sec. Cora Suiter, Lock Haven 


Columbia County 


CGOGREY IOBUIEUES cis kes necteneinevedes . 247 
Pres. Harlin Snyder, Catawissa 
Sec. L. Ray Appleman, Benton 

DIOP WICR. 6.6.00 6:96 0 Hawes Oeste Pewee e Meese 87 
Pres. M. E. Houck, Berwick 
Sec. Kathleen Jones, Berwick 

Bloomsburg 
Pres. L. P. Sterner, Bloomsburg 
Sec. John H. Shuman, Bloomsburg 


Crawford County 


CE RONNIE og siaie iv neck cedeeet eases 361 
Pres, P. D. Blair, Meadville 
Sec. Martha E. Britton, Meadville 
PRORNNO OS is Cec ob ee wns eeeevebdceus eae 89 
Pres. W. W. Irwin, Meadville 
Sec. Katherine Keilbaugh, Meadville | 
Titusville 
Pres. Edith Palmer, Titusville 
Sec. Paul J. Murphy, Titusville 


Cumberland County 


COREG TSUCRON nb wedi ncmonnsdododat 313 
Pres. Ralph Jacoby, Carlisle 
Sec. Florence Barbour, Boiling Springs 
CINE ascites Wiaien cso: ecm as etme aia taase na eel plariee ocr 
Pres. J. C. Wagner, Carlisle 
Sec. Kathleen Riley, Carlisle 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


90 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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No. of Percent 
Members Teachers 


Dauphin County 


Comeey Teese oc ccna tes ccdccusace ces 366 
Pres. Fred O. Smith, Harrisburg 
Sec. Glennis Rickert, Halifax 

PIGS PIGWUEE. coc vk tac ect naseducsesscaseees 429 
Pres. C. H. Garwood, Harrisburg 
Sec. Eunice C. Bounds, Harrisburg 

MIGGMAGW: 6 icctnccccsacesceesservetuens 33 
Pres, H. B. Garver, Middletown 
Sec. Clara F. Beck, Middletown 

Steelton 
Pres. Sarah Ellen McGinnes, Steelton 
Sec. Ada M. Hill, Steelton 


Delaware County 


County Tnetitute ts cG.ck sci ss aceetetes 607 
Pres. A. G. C. Smith, Media 
Sec. William H. Swank, Media R. D. 1 
PECL T EERE CR TE TT eT Cre CTT 273 
Pres. Charles A. Wagner, Chester 
Sec. Lillian M. Dannaker, Ridley Park 
Radnor Township ....cccccccccccccccces 69 
Pres. Sydney V. Rowland, Wayne 
Sec. (No Secretary) 
Upper Darty TGOWRORID <ciccceccevecees 104 
Pres. H. M. Mendenhall, Upper Darby 
Sec. Minnie L. Spickler, Philadelphia 


Department of Public Instruction ........ 58 


Pres. J. George Becht, Harrisburg 
Sec. Jonas Wagner, Harrisburg 


Elk County 


Coumty THetitute 6 66s ni ot sees eteee 209 
Pres. O. G. F. Bonnert, Wilcox 
Sec. 

JONNSONDUSH ccc ccccccvcccccececseceesesees 41 


Pres, Emily Lawrence, Johnsonburg 
Sec. H. M. Shields, Johnsonburg 
RiGGWOs ook ccccnabceeanew pene eee etree 40 
Pres. W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
Sec. Margaret Clark, Ridgway 


Erie County 


Caunty Tete | <.s<. svc dancu cs ceari« Hee 376 
Pres. I. H. Russell, North East 
Sec. E. A. Tate, Erie 

COREY hin cdé ce bees ceeanetrnsucnretueews 47 
Pres. Mary E. Kenny, Corry 
Sec. Beula B. Brooks, Corry 

ee re er er OT ree re er ee 575 
Pres, Annie McKean, Erie 
Sec. J. Thomas Phalan, Erie 


Fayette County 


County Institute ......cecccecccceiccecs 818 
Pres. John S. Carroll, Uniontown 
Sec. Helen N. Carroll, Connellsville 

Connellsville: 6.cccos.c0+ cnet womens osbeeds 105 
Pres. Florence B. Kimball, Connellsville 
Sec. Grace Adams, Connellsville 

Dunbar TOWARD 03.6600 thaws setavene 89 
Pres. R. K. Smith, Dawson 
Sec. Lyda Morgan, pete viagen 

German TOWRERID:c.< « éiwbrisdisceewed's 0c 108 
Pres. Ralph E. Rudisell, "“McClellandstown 
Sec. Jessie Gault, Leckrone 


Redstone Tewnenlp. s.. .cacavadiccdcdedves 111 
Pres. Charles L. Noble, Brownsville 
Sec. Jessie Robinson, Brownsville 
Umiontewn. coarse cacaeels cenecesbia nent warns 


Pres. J. H. Alleman, Uniontown 
Sec. Ella Lyons, Uniontown 


Forest County 


Cae Osos Ci ucde ees ceeus 68 
Pres. John H. Scott. West Hickory 
Sec. Mona Taylor, Marionville 


Franklin County 


COUR CIN GG bia decccdeewedaesednew ee 296 
Pres. J. L. Finafrock, Mercersburg 
Sec, Ruth E. Howard, Chambersburg 


100 


98 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


91 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


CRRUOROOEE oc ce cea ce vcdteswesvcevetess 85 
Pres. U. L. Gordy, Chambersburg 
Sec. Cora McKeeham, Chambersburg 
Co. ee ae 60 
Pres. J. Clair McCullough, Waynesboro 
Sec. Edith M. Strite, Waynesboro 


Fulton 


County Tnetieute ccs seas ees veoh tee ee 38 
Pres. Horace M. Griffith, McConnellsburg 
Sec. S. E. Walters, Akersville 


Greene County 


Commty Tmetitute ..cccccciscccvcccccseses 305 
Pres. H. D. Freeland, Waynesburg 
Sec. Kent Kelley, Waynesburg 


Huntingdon County 


Commty ZOMCGte: «cc .0.0.0:5 0 0:0:6.00069:0 000.08 a'ss 246 
Pres. M. B. Wright, Huntingdon 
Sec. Mary M. Rohrer, Huntingdon 
TRTIOT ooo 5 00 kare bee seesaseecacans 41 
Pres. Margaret C. Coder, Huntingdon 
Sec. Juniata Heikes, Huntingdon 


Indiana County 


CO TEI noise cock rr nnn csvsisions 514 
Pres. H. E. Seville, Blairsville 
Sec. Maude L. Ewing, Saltsburg 
EP PET eek COO ee 55 
Pres. J. A. Lawrence, Indiana 
Sec. Mrs. Birdie R. Keener, Indiana 


Jefferson County 


Cottmty TROtItGte 2. ccc ccs cceccaccccese 396 
Pres. John Hughes, Reynoldsville 
Sec. Logan Smith, Falls Creek, R.D. 1 
Punxsutawney ........c.e0. Re re 
Pres. O. O. Williams, Punxsutawney 
Sec. Mary J. Fenton, Punxsutawney 


Juniata County 


County TMREMte onc cccccccsocvsccseces 76 
Pres. S. W. McClure, Honey Grove 
Sec. J. M. Burris, Mexico 
Lackawanna County 
County Institute ..ccsccccveccascces 213 


Pres. F. A. Whitlock, Clark’s Summit, | 
R. D. 2 


Szc. Mrs. A. W. Marvin, Waverly 
pS ae ee eee 46 
Pres. W. A. Kelly, Archbald 
Sec. Mary Murphy, Archbald 
RIN. 5.5 ane 55 Ss Wee 00:0 6-0 66> a: 
Pres. H. B. Anthony, Blakely — 
Sec. Mary Scull, Blakely 
oe ee ey Pee ee ee eee eee 109 
Pres, Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
Sec. May Pengelly, Carbondale 
Dickson City .... 
Pres. 8S. Golembiewski, “Dickson City 
Sec. Nell Farrell, Dickson City 
4 OT ee eee Eee ee RRA 
Pres. Mrs. Bessie Barrett, Dunmore 
Sec. Sarah Stokes, Dunmore 
WON BOUIIED. 4c nc ceakcuSeb cow elecccces 42 
Pres. Patrick H. Kennedy, Simpson 
Sec. Carmel Kenney, Simpson 
MPa NS haa ihe kab eb iad COS Oe Shee we 65 
Pres. John J. Joyce, Old Forge 
Sec. Sadie Heneghan, Old Forge 
CRVBMRRE  icccesssckee even tsNeeeeene yo ae 
Pres. Mary Jane McHale, Olyphant. 
Sec. Joseph E. Kelly, Olyphant 
clas, MERE ERE TON TOES OOOO cose THE 
Pres. James R. Gilligan, Scranton 
Sec. Charles F. Niemeyer, Scranton 
MO Sis cece cc sb uk ead e us b%ShEe es ‘acces ‘SO 
Pres. M. J. Lloyd, Taylor 
Sec. Kate Olmstead, Taylor 
eS ee eT ere Tee ss |6‘SS 
Pres. Ben Machnofsky, Dickson City 
Sec. Mary Cowley, Olyphant 


100 


50 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


68 


100 


78 


100 


100 


100 


98 


100 


100 


100 


100 


September, 1924 


No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


Winton Borough .....cccccrccccssecces . oe 
Pres. Anna Henehen, Jessup 
Sec. Eva Mullaney, Jessup 


Lancaster County 


COMBED TOMEIO isk ccc sea Se cece veses 700 
Pres. H. C. Burgard, Manheim 
Sec. Elizabeth R. Martin, Lancaster 
COWIE 5. Seis a0 hw. 6 010s pale 0 0m seleeicinns + Oe 
Pres. Paul E. Witmeyer, Columbia 
Sec. Annie B. Hershey, Columbia 
ae. re te ee ee eee ve 20F 
Pres. B. W. Fisher, Lancaster 
Sec. B. F. Winkelblech, Lancaster 


Lawrence County 


Commie “TRATITMIS) 6oi6 isn ee ein cssisceses 245 
Pres. Robert Dicks, New Castle, R.D. 2 
Sec. Mrs. Ella Mechem, New Castle 

WORE. Ce Seite cectes totes tcoeetces 69 
Pres. Fred Bright, Ellwood City 
Sec. Ethel Reno, New Castle 

DEY ND a bn p00 4 ohh eso daee dee tee 312 
Pres. Iretta V. Dart, New Castle 
Sec. Dayse Parsons, New Castle 


Lebanon County 


On ei are ts 264 
Pres. C. G. Dotter, Annville 
Sec. Lavinia Boyer, Lebanon 

ee eee ee ee ere Re 125 
Pres. Earl H. Tschudy, Lebanon 
Sec. J. W. Esbenshade, Lebanon 


Lehigh County 


COOH TUITE nike cer b tec ececees 382 
Pres. Mervin J.. Wertman, Allentown, 
R. D. 8 
Sec. Robert C. Landis, Allentown 
MTN on 6. 6k Ce co eke e ee absense ns raws 406 


Pres. Herbert H. Wentz, Allentown 
Sec. Mabel M. Heberling, Allentown 


Luzerne County 


ee Ee ee eee eh Pe 1547 
Pres, Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre 
Sec. William G. Jenkins, Wilkes-Barre 
ges | ne ne ee cnew, OP 
Pres. Joseph B. Gabrio, Hazleton. 
Sec. Louisa Davis, Drifton 


EP TT Tee - 218 
Pres. S. P. Turnbach, “Hazleton 
Sec. Harry F. Grebey, Hazleton 
PC Orr ret Ter ree eT re ee 145 


Pres. A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 
Sec. John Davis, Nanticoke 
Newport TOwuani oii. cies ee diisee 97 
Pres. H. U. Nyhart, Glen Lyon 
Sec. Helen Young, Alden Station 
PION. GH ok cote bev's caer ‘s osevcses 206 
Pres. D. J. Cray, Pittston 
Sec. Helen McQueen, Pittston 
WHERORRIRRITO? Wii coe ce os eve e we se secccs 434 
Pres. H. H. Zeiser, Wilkes-Barre 
Sec. Geo. W. Houck, Wilkes-Barre 


Lycoming County 


County Institute ‘ 
Pres. Sylvester B. Dunlap, Muncy 
Sec. Geo. A. Ferrell, Picture Rocks 
pe, ee Ge hr ere ae 208 
Pres. Mary Shorkley, Williamsport 
Sec. Gertrude Markgrof, Williamsport 


McKean County 


Be Pr rr wage Ow 
Pres. C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Sec. Carrie Day, Smethport 

Bradford 
Pres. J. DeWitt Jobborn, Bradford 
Sec. Bertha Evans, Bradford 


90 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


Mercer County 


County Institute ......cccccee asvccusves Wee 
Pres. Wm. M. Johnston, Mercer 
Sec. Kate G. Barnes, Mercer 

Wesel TOROS 6c ices lesa vesatawseds vor 
Pres. S. M. Robb, Farrell 
Sec. Elizabeth Kenny, Farrell 

I oo tik nena tines ce endec ae coe 49 
Pres. Harvey A Krall, Greenville 
Sec. Arline Waite, Greenville 


SRO so aK eeeS has HE s cies wscses 122 
Pres. W. D. Gamble, Sharon 
Sec. Daisy A. Downs, Sharon 
Mifflin County 
Ce ae en ee ee e+ 220 


Pres. Geo. M. Yerg, Lewistown 
Sec. Sarah Caldwell, Lewistown 


Monroe County 


COE BUICEED og 6 oc cwencéccésoeevssce 186 
Pres. J. M. Yetter, Stroudsburg 
Sec. Theo. S. Metzgar, Stroudsburg 


Montgomery County 


I FN. 5. bs s-o:h oct ace re cad eens 617 
Pres. Edward R. Robbins, Jenkintown 
Sec. C. W. Wotring, East Greenville 
Abineton, TOWHGRIG 3s occs keiceee ec ccclnee 90 
Pres, E. S. Ling, Glenside 
Sec. Alice F. Weaver, Philadelphia 
Cheltenham. TOWNSHIP <6 se icici cceeces 94 
Pres. O. W. Ackerman, Glenside 
Sec. (No Secretary) 
Conshohocken ........ 
Pres. Charles S. Hottenstein, Consho- 
hocken 
Sec. Lillie Steele, Conshohocken 
Lower Merion Township 
Pres. William P Nash, Narberth 
Sec. H. Roy Wolf, Ardmore 
Norristown 
Pres. H. O. Dietrich, Norristown 
Sec. C. H. Barnes, Norristown 
Pottstown 
Pres, Luther D. Showalter, Pottstown 
Sec. Laura Ecker, Pottstown 


Montour County 


COMES THMGIOND bso hE Sa ce tce cies 82 
Pres. D. N. Dieffenbacher, Danville 
Sec. Mary B. Love, Jerseytown, R.D. 


Northampton County 
County Institute 
Pres. G. A. Grim, Nazareth 
Sec. Alvin O. Shiffer, Bath 
Bethlehem 
Pres. P. J. Hall. Bethlehem 
Sec. B. D. Kurtz, Bethlehem 
Easton 
Pres, Chas. F. Stecker, Easton 
Sec. Paul S. Gayman, Easton 
NOURI SOM 58k oe a ak cel few od. 53 
Pres. Clyde S. Frankenfleld, Northampton 
Sec. Jessie E. Shafer, Northampton 


Northumberland County 


Cowmmty Ematitme dik. c okie bbs cic ceed 326 
Pres. George L. Swank, Sunbury 
Sec. ‘John B. Boyer, Herndon, R.D. 1 
Coat TOWROMIG is ko cic sc cckwc selec oe peenede 
Pres. P. Frank Brennan, Shamokin 
Sec. 
WEBI os o.o.c0ccces cee s.cavncbwetiess + aate 49 
Pres. Car] L. Miilward, Milton 
Sec. Lura Mundy, Milton 
MOBGE COSTE ion. is Gites § hes kecsidcsk es 65 
Pres. W. M. Yeingst, Mount Carmel 
Sec. Flossie Dietrick, Mount Carmel 
PE Ay ar Ere eC rer et are 100 
Pres. Joseph Howerth, Shamokin 
Sec. W. W. Stauffer, Shamokin 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 
BURNT, . 0 acct oddécccavisounscs cocscccece 268 100 


Pres. W. A. Geesey, Sunbury 
Sec. Elizabeth F. Keithan, Sunbury 
Perry County 


Cuommty Teese vic cect csindcseveeds Jecu SOB 
Pres, D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield 
Sec. A. E. Deckard, New Bloomfield 


WR, 6 bs cuceeceniveus Chikinndsaane at 
Pres. Albert W. Dudley, Philadelphia 
Sec. Robert J. Adams, Jr., Philadelphia 


Pike County 


County Institute ....... Terr ae 
Pres. Chester B. Dissinger, Milford 
Sec. Bertha C. Scudder, Milford 


Potter County 
Coumty Enatitwute eed cickccckitcaces éceeeee 208 
Pres. W. H. Briggs, Shinglehouse 


Sec. Mrs. Clara Bennett, Shinglehouse 


SchuylkiH County 


County Institute. ....cccccccces 
Pres. C. S. Marberger, New Ringgold 
Sec. W. J. Evans, St. Clair 
Ashland .... CRM AE Oe one 27 
Pres. E. Ww. Taylor, ‘Ashland 
Sec. Edith Martin, Ashland 
Mahaney CH onccwcccceeuscee 
Pres. J. W. Strong, Mahanoy ‘City 
Sec. Mina Haldeman, Mahanoy City 
Mahanoy Township ........... coacccoce 
Pres. Mary C. Tahaney, Mahanoy City 
Sec. William J. Hillibush, Mahanoy City 
MRIMOTRUMED . . ci chanceatiacnaccoanebusamce 43 
Pres. Grover C. Bair, Minersville 
Sec. Pearl P. Mogel, Minersville 
Pottsville - 
Pres. H. G. Dunkelberger, Pottsville. 
Sec. Anna Jenkins, Pottsville 
ShemanGoGh 2.5 cc ccicsovsecsceeces vie ceE 3G 
Pres. J. W. Cooper, Shenandoah 
Sec. Katherine McHale, Shenandoah 
WOOGIE 6 io ic ccndccs cascecseteCleae aa 58 
Pres. J. F. Derr, Tamaqua 
Sec. Martha W. King, Tamaqua 
West Mahanoy Township ......... ‘ 48 
Pres. A. D. O'Donnell, Lost Creek 
Sec. John J. Burke, Shenandoah 


Snyder County 


County Inatitute .......cccccccccce ewoes aan 
Pres. Harold W. Follmer, Middleburg 
Sec. Katie Rearick, Beavertown 


Somerset County 


Comty TUNG, ions «asec os kid neue enan 544 
Pres. F. F. Foltz, Somerset 
Sec. Margaret Glotfelty, Elk Lick 
WINGER. o.5 conustcees  sercassateltasene 56 
Pres. J. W. Hedge. Windber 
Sec. Estella Kinney, Windber 


Sullivan County 


Connty Tmesite . code vies Siescbausws ave): SS 
Pres. M. R. Black, Lopez 
Sec. Oda Behr, Lopez 


Susquehanna County 


Counts TamttGete: 6cccc ccrivesioeve acctec mee 
Pres. C. M. James, New Milford 
Sec. 


Tioga County 


CES TI a 6:5 oko ncn dn cesageanm . 276 
Pres. R. L. Butler, Wellsboro 
Sec. Eleanor P. Donovan, Elkland 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


Union County 


County netitube : i. cciceivewscbis seeds 105 
Pres. Emory O. Bickel, Mifflinburg 
Sec. Cyrus W. Huff, New Columbia, R.D. 


Venango County 


Omer TN scat icca sess cas cusses 219 
Pres. L. R. Cutshall, Cranberry 
Sec. W. C. Frantz, Rouseville 

Franklin 
Pres. Helen S. Birge, Franklin 
Sec. Mayme O’Brien, Franklin 

OE AEE cS spathoy ly Spopetlamaemeape RATE. tei ft argent Ap 90 
Pres. Maude M. Morris, Oil City 
Sec. Helen Grove, Oil City 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Warren County 


Comte Tas sss oe en Siviewce | SENN E 239 
Pres. C. ‘W. Mitchell, Sheffield 
Sec. Lillian Duprey, Youngsville 

Co a ee ee See eee 121 


Pres. M. H. Deardorff, Warren 
Sec. P. W. M. Pressel, Warren 


Washington County 


Cty TIGL 5 vik cv sveiinns cece sere 815 
Pres. W. H. Church, Ciaysville 
Sec. F. W. McVay, Canonsburg 


RN! Sas atta es aka bie a a a 4nkis 9 eine Sapa 77 
Pres. Thomas L. Pollock, Charleroi 
Sec. Margaret Laird, Charleroi 

BONE: 5 55 5:6 o 5509 ces oceanic wk 46 se sacs 94 


Pres. Frank H. Herrington, Donora 
Sec. Kathleen VanWoert, Donora 
EE co: SE eat a eat er 64 
Pres. John H. Dorr, Monongahela City 
Sec. Mary B. Collins, Monongahela 
City 
eres ye a iare Wes ere te ene re 136 
Pres. L. R, Crumrine, Washington 
Sec. Everette E. Moore, Washington 


Wayne County 


COMMEY TRIBES 6. ORG hielo tee 281 
Pres. J. J. Koehler, Honesdale 
Sec. Mrs. Grace S. Perham, Honesdale 


Westmoreland County 


RPC EOD 0.6.6 ca 0 0 60a vane vaeees 981 
Pres. Wilmer G. Dugan, Greensburg 
Sec. Cora L. Allen, New Kensington 
MIDORI Gs Fes oa sio eo 8 ake 4 605 S846 va. 104 
Pres. Ruth D. Evans, Greensburg 
Sec. Gail Hebrank, Greensburg 
a eS eee ee et yen rere Fr: 71 


Pres. D. C. Longanecker, Jeannette 
Sec. May Ruffner, Greensburg 
ee re ee rar eee 73 
Pres. Lyda J. Hays, Latrobe 
Sec. Helen P. Mercer, Latrobe 
Oe ee EO ed 155 
Pres. H. E. Gress, Monessen 
Sec. W. F,. Blackburn, Monessen 
| ene ne eer ere 74 
Pres. L. F. Rumbaugh, Mt. Pleasant 
Sec. Mrs. Eva EHisaman, Greensburg 
New Kensington 
Pres. E. T. Chapman, New Kensington 
Sec. Mary O. Watson, New Kensington 
ROVE OWRD: 6568 6s he teuessccers 64 
Pres. Fred F. Herman, Belle Vernon 
Sec. Olive J Byron, Monessen 
WITTE 0:5.6%. 20-46 608s key nk ee Wb oes 8 
Pres. J. R. Kurtz, Vandergrift 
Sec. 


Wyoming County 


CA RCO ge kc Pewee cab CoN vee 125 
Pres. Leonard M. Utz, Nicholson 
Sec. Agnes Morgan, Tunkhannock 


York County 


County Institute 
Pres. William F. Wilson, High Rock 
Sec. H. M. Cooper, York 


100 


100 


75 


100 


100 


86 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


87 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


September, 1924 


No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


MOT eT Ee oe oo ae 
Pres. S. M. Stouffer, Hanover 
Sec. Edna M. Bair, Hanover 

DOr Socvectuces senyeeis ane Con b ofeis eee 


Pres. C. B. Heinley, York 
Sec. E. A. Glatfelter, York 


State Normal Schools: 


Bloomsburg State Normal School .... 46 
Pres. William B. Sutliff, Bloomsburg 
Sec. Helen H. Babb, Bloomsburg 
Central State Normal School .......... 21 
Pres. R. S. MacDougall, Lock Haven 
Sec. L. J. Ulmer, Lock Haven 
Cheyney State Normal School ......... . ae 
Pres. Leslie Pinckney Hill, Cheyney 
Sec. Laura Wheeler, Cheyney 
Clarion State Normal School .......... 19 
Pres. Clyde C. Green, Clarion 
Sec. J. W. F. Wilkinson, Clarion 
Cumberland Valley State Normal School 44 
Pres. W. P. Harley, Shippensburg 
Sec. Hannah Kieffer, Shippensburg 
East Stroudsburg State Normal School 33 
Pres. T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg 
Sec. Carrie Ethel Baker, East Strouds- 
burg 
Edinboro State Normal School.......... 13 
Pres. Wallace J. Snyder, Edinboro 
Sec. Frances Burchfield, Edinboro 
Indiana State Normal School .......... 65 
Pres. M. J. Walsh, Indiana 
Sec. Mrs. Elizabeth Joslin Rivers, 
Indiana 
Keystone State Normal School ........ 35 
Pres. Charles C. Boyer, Kutztown 
Sec. Anna Heydt, Kutztown 
Mansfield State Normal School .......... 44 
Pres. George Cass, Mansfield 
Sec. Helen R. Jupenlaz, Mansfield 
Millersville State Normal School ...... 33 
Pres. Samuel B. Stayer, Millersville 
Sec. Daphne Harper, Millersville 
Slippery Rock State Normal School .... 40 
Pres. J. Linwood Eisenberg, Slippery 
Rock 
Sec. George L. Hamm, Slippery Rock 
Southwestern State Normal School .... 36 
Pres. Carroll D. Champlin, California 
Sec. Ruth Young, California 


BORIGE BeUOON oc. bis:6: 002 ieee eeews.s << wae 
West Chester State Normal School..... » 8 
Pres. Andrew Thomas Smith, West 
Chester 


Sec. Anne M. Goshen, West Chester 


Colleges, Universities and Special Schools 


Atbright CalleSe 0. ssseiecsvicucesss cece 38 
Pres. C. A. Bowman, Myerstown 
Sec. V. C. Zener, Myerstown 

Allegheny Collewe ..ccccccvccccccccce ise 8 
Pres. Fred W. Hixson, Meadville 
Sec. Frederick G. Henke, Meadville 


BRGRVOE TOUGH. 6.5 eee isis 66:84:95 5 850 cle clos 7 
Pres. C. M. Thomas, Beaver 
Sec. 

Bucknell University .......csseccesceces 12 


Pres. George B. Lawson, Lewisburg 

Sec. Harry S. Everett, Lewisburg 
Carnegie Institute of Technology ...... 14 

Pres. Thomas S. Baker, Pittsburgh 

Sec. F. J. Hartman, Pittsburgh 

Senior Students ........ +0, eRetoe ye, 
DISRINGOM COMERS oo sccciweevecae eds soe EE 

Pres. Mervin G. Filler, Carlisle 

Sec. Wilbur H. Norcross, Carlisle 
Dlizabethtown College ....sccccccccveces 16 

Pres. J. G. Meyer, Elizabethtown 

Sec. H. H. Nye, Elizabethtown 
Franklin and Marshall College ........ 36 

Pres. P. M. Harbold, Lancaster 

Sec. E. M. Hartman, Lancaster 
ee ie ge. BAe eee eee ee ee 10 

Pres. Frank H. Kramer, Gettysburg 

Sec. Jerome C. Jackson, Gettysburg 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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No. of Percent No. of Percent 
Members Teachers Members Teachers 
Daminte COMCES 665 Sct teed ecceedss veeeds 10 Pennsylvania State College ........+++. 35 
Pres. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Hunting- Pres. sete re Myers, State 
oon Sec. David Allen Anderson, State 
Sec. A. W. Dupler, Huntingdon College 
Lafayette College .....cseescecccrccvece 12 Susquehanna University ......+.-eeeeees a $6 
Pres. William O. Allen, Easton Pres. Charles T. Aikens, Selinsgrove 
1 E Sec. E. M. Brungart, Selinsgrove 
Sec. F. W. Slantz, Easton Temple University .occccceccccvscenvte ate Lae 
Lebanon Valley College ......... ie wo wee 5 Pres. Laura H. Carnell, Philadelphia 
G Ps ae ill Sec. George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
Pree..G. D. Gogened, Annville University of Pennsylvania ............ 52 
Sec. E. R. Hoke, Annville Pres. Geo. Gailey Chambers, Philadelphia 
: Sec. J. H. Minnick, Philadelphia 
Leemie URiverGity o.ciic.0c sc ccccccececcee 5 University of Pitishurah .....:00c.«s.« a 
Pres, Percy Hughes, Bethlehem Pres. Charles W. Hunt, Pittsburgh 
Sec. L. R. Drown, Bethlehem Sec. Mrs. Alice M. Carmalt, Pittsburgh 
Upaiviug ‘COMORES, oiccscs ccc vesmececacecas 15 
Pennsylvania Institution for Deaf and Pres. George Leslie Omwake, Collegeville 
pS rere er Cece rencecececces oe 17 Sec. Paul A. Mertz, Collegeville 
Pres. Jeanette J. Christmas, Mt. Airy, Waynesburg College ........-sececceees ; 22 
Philadelphia Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Waynesburg 
Sec. Louise Upham, Mt. Airy, Phila- Sec. George F. Dunkelberger, Waynes- 
delphia burg 
Number of Local Branches, 230. 
Number of members of the Association including 110 life members and others, 49,113 (98.5 


per cent of the 49,843 certificated teachers of the State). 


Of the 209 Local Branches, exclusive of the 21 Colleges, Universities and Special Schools, but 
including all of the State Normal Schools, 191 or 91.38 per cent were 100 per cent in their membership 


in the Association for 1923-24. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 
P.S. E. A. FOR THE PERIOD 


Dec. 15, 1923 to June 30, 1924 


Receipts 
Dec. 14, 1923, Balance in Treasury .......... 
PROINNOCEID TOUCH ooo no eaniive wns $14,348 30 
PUUCTUENIEE Seca ve his etc cs betes 12,933 61 
School Board Subscriptions ....... 154 60 
Miscellaneous Subscriptions ....... 55 85 
Miscellaneous: 
Addressing envelopes 


and supplying mail- 

ie Mate, cesta S 42 00 
From State for dis- 

tributing JourRNAL to 

secretaries of School 

Boards for the period 


June 1, 1923 to May 

25s EEE eel tevcees 3,500 00 
De ae 609 89 
Reprints of Dr. Keith’s 

article in April Jour- 

WME. AU ca wividie + Ma> 44 40 
Refund on _ postage 

from National Edu. 

Association ........ 18 55 


Refund for expenses 
of headquarters at N. 
E. A. Dept. of Supts. 
MECHNG wpeccicecce 55 00 
Refund on expenses of 
Geo. Becht at 
Phila. meeting of P. 
S. E. 


$46,680 88 


31,783 80 





a ekionenat 21 60 
————_ 4,291 44 
CN Eas ce RG eH ee ea 
Expenditures 
Auditing Books of Treasurer and 
the Trustees of the Permanent Fund $13 00 
Clerical Assistance, extra: 
Addressograph .......$ 173 50 
OMe Nedectacrmeesed 10 88 
184 38 
Committees: 
Coordination of Jr. 
Curriculum fas 
College Entrance Re- 
quirements ........ $ 70 69 


$78,464 68 


Legislative $349 67 
Mental Measurement.. 50 00 
—————-_ $470 36 
Dues to other Organizations: 





Edcl. Press Assn. of 
AMieviea’ ays eddie = 5 00 
Harrisburg Chamber 
of Commerce ...... 12 50 
National Education As- 
SOGIGEMME vecs cece ces 100 00 
Natl. Organization of 
Secretaries of State 
Education Associa- 
rere es 20 00 
Service Bureau of 
State Education As- 
sociation@ ..<..s2nes 45 00 
— 182 50 
Equipment: 
Addressograph ....... S$ 39 978 
CHEE... Hehe sess Te. 141 79 
271 57 
— gl ae ae 11 26 
AT Me Po a Oe 15 10 
foment aa piveladicsnendeedeenbes 258 77 
FOUOE CORUIEO, oka ca cle tis dine nas 66 00 
EAGme One POMEL 3 occeccecsdes ces 17 54 
Miscellaneous Expense of JouRNAL, 
half-tone. cuts, €6C. ...cccscee 99 76 
Philadelphia Convention .......... 3,807 90 
PUMNNO? Cond Conk vcsd eniceeecere ve 326 60 
Printing and Mailing PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoo, JourNnaL (7 numbers).. 18,419 89 
Printing and Stationery .......... 163 94 
Refund in Membership Dues .... 2 00 
emt (7 MOD Sods seed coe 83 420 00 
Reprints of JouRNAL ............ 53 97 
Salaries: 
Executive Secretary 
C7 “Ones 0 66. 4,375 00 
Assistant Editor (6% 
ae 1,083 29 
Secretary (6% months) 775 00 
Stenographer.... (6% 
GUIMIBE) 4c csce ewes 612 50 
Clerk (6% months).. 515 00 
Treasurer (12 months) 500 00 
7,860 79 
Speaker for Convention Districts: 
Education Assn. of Western 
1 arb oe ae rene Fine -opye y 80 89 
Supplies: 
Addressograph ....... $ 27 72 
GD ded hk cee Mis 130 73 
158 45 
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Telephone and Telegraph ........ 108 56 
Transfer to Permanent Fund .... 20,000 00 
Traveling Expenses: 
Executive Secretary...$ 430 70 
Executive Council .... 542 64 
973 34 ? 
—————- $53,966 57 
Dec. 14, 1923, Balance in Treasury.......... 46,680 88 
Total of receipts Dec. 15, 1923 to ae 30, 1924 31, 783 80 
$78,464 68 
Expenditures Dec. 15, 1923 to June 30, 1924. 53, 966 57 


Balance in Treasury June 30, 1924 ........ $24,498 11 
jo OHN C. WAGNER, 
Treasurer 





Account of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund 
of the P. S. E. A. 
july 1, 1924 
To Balance by audit ~ or pe , 


1923, Savings Fund of Na- 
tional Bank of Chester County$ 


310 98 
© -Geberest 30-5<006s ov essckness 1 51 
** Coupons 12-18-1923 .......... 460 62 
© Teterest 2-118 84 occ socccccce 414 

“ Cash from f - Kelley, Exec. 
See 20,000 00 
“Coupons 4- a7, 1924 CLT ee 658 74 
wae ee eee 9 69 
“ Coupons 6-16-1924 .......... 520 63 

$21,966 31 

By $10,000 4%4 seat “0. ay 

Bonds (purchased 2-3-24) " eenaeiae 88 
7 oe 000 4%¢4 there Bon 

DED? “ENs Sends esas beiesass's 10,098 48 

“ $1,000 4%¢ City of Easton 
School Bond (5-27-24) ...... 1,019 82 

Balance in Trust Fund, National 
Bank of Chester County .... 769 13 

————- $21,966 31 

Invested Securities by Audit De- 
| ER Sere $35,000 00 
Account as rendered above ...... 21,966 31 

Total Amount in Permanent 
ee eee $56,966 31 

BEULAH FENIMORE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE 
RDDISON- ec JONES 
Trustees 





NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorable attention 
of our readers. The following announcements, unless 
signed, do not purport to be critical reviews, but are 
intended to supply enough information to enable read- 
ers to determine whether they wish to secure the books, 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION OF TEACHERS IN PENNSYLVANIA. By 
William S. Taylor, Ph.D., Dean of the 
College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky. 293 pp. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

In most readable form, Doctor Taylor, for- 
merly of the Department of Public Instruction, 

Harrisburg, presents concisely the develop- 

ment of the idea of teacher training in Penn- 

sylvania and the facilities provided by the 

State for this purpose. He traces the curious 

intermingling of church influence, private in- 

itiative and State support through the periods 
from 1600 to the Free School Act of 1834 and 
from that time to 1857 when the control and 
support of normal schools were placed defi- 
nitely in the hands of private enterprise. He 
finds but little sentiment in favor of public 
schools and practically no professional spirit. 

By 1857, the average school term was only 5 

months, "the average monthly salary of men 

teachers was $23.29, that of women teachers, 
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$15.85. He then traces the slow improvement 
in teachers from 1857 to 1919 and records but 
three achievements by the State: the estab- 
lishment of minimum qualifications for cer- 
tification, the providing of a weekly allowance 
for students in attendance at State normal 


‘schools and the codification of the school laws 


of 1911. The inadequacy of the program is 
shown by the fact that in 1919 more than 50 
per cent of the 38,489 teachers of the Com- 
monwealth had never had any professional 
training for their work. 

In a comprehensive manner Doctor Taylor 
analyzes Pennsylvania’s present program of 
education particularly those factors that pro- 
mote the professionalization of teaching. Then 
he “dips his pen into the future” and points 
out the teacher-training problems that still 
need consideration by the State——J. H. K 


Our FaitH IN EpDucaTION. By Henry Suzzallo. 
108 pp. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

President Henry Suzzallo’s, “Our Faith in 
Education,” is a message of inspiration to the 
beginning teacher and a wealth of comfort to 
the one who has made his faith in education 
productive of results that have made for better 
things in the lives of an intelligent and pro- 
gressive people. 

This little book is pedagogically sound, po- 
litically sane, professionally honest, historical- 
ly correct and prophetically sure. 

The “why” for more education is concisely 
shown and so stated that the reasons for in- 
creased costs are self evident. The increase of 
public wealth is sufficient reason for increased 
educational cost. 

“Our Faith in Education,” is our faith in 
Democracy, our faith in the inherent good of 
the individual, our belief in the helpfulness of 
books and our faith in governmental honesty. 

This little book makes me think our phil- 
osophy of life should be “a belief in the inno- 
cence of children and the decencies of youth 
and the squareness of adulthood.” 

Our Faith in Education is worth while. 
Read it.—J. L. Spiegel. 


Eat AND Grow THIN. The Mahdah Menus. 
With a Preface by Vance Thompson. 130 
pp. E. P. Dutton and Co. $1.25. 

Of course the main reason that you will read 
the book is in the hope that it will inspire you 
with the stern purpose to refrain from dainty 
dishes that tickle the palate that you may 
thereby lose the “suit of suet” as Mr. Thomp- 
son puts it. 181,622 people have read the 
book probably for the very same reason. You 
will be pleasantly surprised to find how many 
good things there are that don’t produce em- 
bonpoint at all. Vance Thompson’s humorous 
preface is really fun but the kind that is pos-it- 
ively guaranteed not to make you “laugh and 
grow fat.”—R. S. T. 


LIBRARY WORK IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
York, Pa. By Mai A. Clinedinst, Librarian 
of the York School Library. 58 pp. Plan 
sent on request. Supply limited. 

This working plan, the first of its type pub- 
lished by a Pennsylvania school system, out- 
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lines the methods of teaching the use of a 
library from grade IV through the high school. 
Books for graded classroom libraries are listed. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
History. By F. C. Montague. 246 pp. 
Longmans, Green and Company. 

This story of the growth of English institu- 
tions is told so simply as to be intelligible to 
the student beginning the study of English 
history. The author terms it a “primer” in 
his preface, and disclaims any attempt at 
elaboration of detail. The growth of the Eng- 
lish Constitution is traced from early history 
down to the establishment of the Irish Free 
State as briefly as is consistent with such a 
sizable subject. 

VOCABULARY-BUILDING SPELLER. By A. Meyer. 
139 pp. The Macmillan Company. 

“A man’s vocabulary does not consist mere- 
ly of those terms peculiar to his particular 
business; it embraces whatever other interests 
he may have, family, recreation, government,” 
says the author. Here are 5,000 words above 
the sixth grade which, allowing for variants, 
learned because of analogy, will give man a 
vocabulary of perhaps 10,000. The words are 
arranged according to commonness of use. Un- 
usual and difficult words are frequently re- 
peated in definition and sentence. Each of 
the first sixty-five lessons has an introductory 
aid. Of the 5,000 words, 1,500 are to be 
spelled, 3,000 are to be spelled and defined and 
500 are to be spelled, defined and used in sen- 
tences. 

ELEMENTS OF GENERAL SCIENCE. By Otis Wil- 
liam Caldwell, Director of the Lincoln 
School and Director in the Institute of 
Educational Research of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and William 
Lewis Eikenberry, Head of the Science 
Department of the East Stroudsburg State 
Normal School. 455 pp. Ginn and Com- 
pany. $1.60. 

This text is full of scientific data about 
the natural phenomena familiar to us_ in 
everyday living. It gives a broad, unified 
picture of science as a whole. There are six 
main divisions dealing with (1) Air, (2) Wa- 
ter and Its Uses, (3) Work, Energy and Elec- 
tricity, (4) The Earth and Its Relation to 
Other Astronomical Bodies, (5) The Earth’s 
Surface and (6) Life upon the Earth. These 
main divisions are further subdivided into 
chapters which cover the elements of physics, 
chemistry, physical geography, astronomy, 
botany and zoology. The text is well illus- 
trated and throughout is practical and con- 
crete. 

How To Be AN ATHLETE. By Charles Edward 
Hammett, Allegheny College and Carl 
Leonard Lundgren, University of Illinois. 
Illus. 318 pp. D. C. Heath and Company. 
4.00. 

While we are prone to “lionize” the indi- 
vidual athlete, we aim also to train the masses, 
giving opportunity along some line of ath- 
letics to every student. This book gives in 
clear, forceful language the requirements and 
directions for the leading events of field and 
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track, of football, baseball, basketball and 

tennis. Suggestions on diet, on training and 

on care of wounds and bruises should interest 
the young athlete. The authors outline not 

only the approved methods of play, but suggest 

only fair and sportsmanlike methods of exe- 

cuting the different activities. The book will 

ys found helpful to both the coach and the stu- 
ent. 

MADAME DE LA SEIGLIERE. COMEDIE EN QUATRE 
AcTEs. Par Jules Sandeau. Edited by 
sae de Vries. 187 pp. Allyn and Bacon. 

c. 

Intended for second year high school work 
or first year college work. The editor has pro- 
vided a very complete vocabulary, notes, ques- 
tions and exercises. The introduction in Eng- 
a ably presents the historical setting of the 
play. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, SOME OF WHICH 
WILL BE REVIEWED LATER 

What Education Has the Most Worth? By 
Charles Franklin Thwing. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Modern Methods in Teaching. By Wilson, 
Kyte and Luli. Silver, Burdett and Company. 

Human Relations. By Carver and Hall. D. 
C. Heath and Company. 

The Child: His Nature and His Needs. By 
M. V. O’Shea. The Children’s Foundation, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 

The Psychology of the Unadjusted Child. By 
John J. B. Morgan. Macmillan Company. 

An Introduction to Teaching. By Bagley 
and Keith. Macmillan Company. 

The Education of the Exceptional Child. By 
John Louis Horn. The Century Co. 

Child Accounting. By Arthur H. Moehlman. 
Courtis Standard Tests, Detroit, Mich. 

Dynamics of Teaching. By Henry Edward 
Tralls. George H. Doran Company, N. Y. 

Foundations of Educational Sociology. By 
Charles C. Peters. Macmillan Company. 

School Bonds. By John Guy Foulkes. The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Principles of Teaching Practically Applied. 
By Ruby Minor. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Junior High School Curricula. By Harlan 
Cameron Hines. Macmillan Company. 

Beginnings in Educational Measurements. 
By Edward A. Lincoln. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Bibliography of Educational Finance. By 
Carter Alexander. The Political Unit of Pub- 
lic Finance in Illinois. Floyd W. Reno. Mac- 
millan Company. 

Civic Education: Its Objectives and Meth- 
ods fora Specific Group, A Study in Educa- 
tional Sociology. By Clyde B. Moore. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. 

One-Teacher Elementary Schools. Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 

Some Extra-Curricular Problems of the 
Classroom. By Bernard Glueck. Joint Com- 
mittee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 
50 East 42d Street, New York City. 

First Course in American History, Books 
I and II. By Jeannette Rector Hodgdon. D. C. 
Heath and Co. 
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Industrial Geography. By Ray Hughes 
Whitbeck, Professor of Geography, University 
of Wisconsin. American Book Co. 

What is Americanism? By G. M. Wilson, 
Professor of Education, Boston University. 
Silver, Burdett and Co. 

Ivanhoe. Abridged by Elizabeth Hope Gor- 
don and Hattie L. Hawley, High School Teach- 
ers of English, High School of Commerce, Wor- 
cester, Mass. The Macmillan Co. 

Modern Arithmetic. Book One: Primary. 
Book Two: Intermediate. Book Three: For 
Upper Grades. By Bruce M. Watson and 
Charles E. White. D. C. Heath and Company. 

The Teaching of Mathematics. By J. W. A. 
Young. Longmans, Green and Company. 

Plane Geometry, Revised. By Claude Irwin 
Palmer, Daniel Pomeroy Taylor and Eva Crane 
Farnum. Scott, Foresman and Company. 

A Child’s Book of Number. By John C. 
Stone. Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company. 

Introductory Algebra. By Alan Johnson and 
Arthur W. Belcher. F. M. Ambrose Company. 

Elementary Algebra. By John C. Stone and 
Howard F. Hart. Benj. H. Sanborn and Com- 
pany. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting. By Harlan 
Eugene Read and Charles J. Harvey. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Elementary Training for Business. By Fred- 
erick A. Wilkes, George M. York and Chester 
J. Terrill. The Ronald Press Company. 

Children’s Drawings. Edited and compiled 
by Stella Agnes McCarty. Williams and Wil- 
kins Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Fundamentals of House Wiring. By George 
A. Willoughby. The Manual Arts Press. 

Woodworking Machinery. By William 
Noyes. The Manual Arts Press. 

Social Life and Institutions. By Joseph K. 
Hart. World Book Co. 

Economies for Secondary Schools. By Eugene 
B. Riley. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“We, the people—.” The Constitution of the 
United States with Comment and Explanation. 
By Alvin M. Higgins. World Book Company. 

Our World Today and Yesterday. By James 
Harvey Robinson, Emma Peters Smith and 
James Henry Breasted. Ginn and Company. 

How the World Grows Smaller. By Daniel 
J. Beeby and Dorothea Beeby. Charles E. 
Merrill Company. 

Modern English. Book Two. By Paul Klap- 
per and Abraham London. The Macmillan 
Company. ver 

A Brief English Literature. By Abby Willis 
Howes. D.C. Heath and Company. 

The Field Third Reader. By Walter Taylor 
Field. Ginn and Company. 

The Ideals of Asceticism. By O. Hardman. 
The Macmillan Company. 

The Source of Power. By Theodore Clinton 
Foote. Williams and Wilkins Company. 

Stand Pat. By Ansley Baker Blades. The 


By Arthur 


Stratford Company. 
Otis Group Intelligence Scale. 
S. Otis. World Book Co. 
Stanford Achievement Test. By Truman L. 
Kelley, Giles M. Ruch and Lewis M. Terman. 
World Book Company. 
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CHANGE OF POSITION 


Denton M. Albright, formerly of the faculty 
of Harrisburg Technical High School, is now 
principal of the Kittanning High School. 


Paul Beck, formerly of the Clarion State 
Normal School, is now head of the Department 
Pincay at East Stroudsburg State Normal 

chool. 


Charles F. Becker, formerly superintendent 
of the Ellwood City schools, is now in the de- 
partment of education at the Clarion State 
Normal School. 


C. C. Boggs, formerly principal of the Polk 
Twp. Consolidated School at Munderf, is prin- 
cipal of the school at New Florence, West- 
moreland County. 


J. D. Boydston, formerly of Apollo, is now 
supervising principal of the Sharpsburg 
schools. 


G. G. Brown of Stockton, N. Y., has suc- 
ceeded C. A. Roberts as principal of the Austin 
Schools. 


P. G. Brown, assistant vocational supervisor 
at Conneautville, has been promoted to the po- 
sition of vocational supervisor. 


M. G. Brumbaugh has succeeded I. Harvey 
Brumbaugh as President of Juniata College. 


Rollin Bush, formerly principal of the Toby- 
hanna High School, is now principal of the 
Pocono Lake High School. 


N. W. Cameron of Baltimore Teachers Col- 
lege succeeds A. E. Kraybill as superintendent 
of the Pottstown Schools. 


_ E. T. Chapman, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of New Kensington, is now super- 
intendent of the schools of that city. 


A. E. Cherrington, formerly vocational su- 
pervisor at Conneautville, succeeded P. O. Van 
Ness at Townville. 


Emma V. Cleaver of Elysburg is the new 
malin of physical education at Lock 
aven. 


D. H. Connor, formerly assistant principal 
of the New Castle Senior High School, has suc- 
ceeded W. A. Moore as principal of the Ma- 
honing School, one of the largest elementary 
schools in New Castle. 


Merle Corbett is the new principal of the 
rhc 5 Township Consolidated School at Mun- 
erf, 


Edna A. Crance of Ithaca, N. Y. is the new 
supervisor of music at Lock Haven. 


W. C. Crawford of Windber schools has gone 
to Apollo as supervising principal. 


_R. L. Davenport, formerly supervising prin- 
cipal at Myerstown, is principal of the gram- 
mar school in Lower Merion Township. 


Earl Davis, principal of the Rochester High 
School, goes to Ellwood City as high school 
principal. 
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Frank R. Davis, for four years principal of 
the high school at Darlington, Md., has suc- 
ceeded C. W. Ejisenhard as principal of the 
Delta High School. 


Merrit Davis, formerly principal of the 
Brookville High School, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Clarion High School. 


Arthur Dickey is principal of the West War- 
saw High School. 


Eunice Dickinson is the new principal of the 
Ligonier High School. 


James Downie resigned the principalship of 
Sigel High school in order to enter college 
this fall. 


Berlin Empfield, formerly of New Kensing- 
ton, has been elected supervising principal of 
the Blairsville schools. 


Fred Englehardt, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Educational Administration in the 
University of Minnesota. 


Floyd C. Fretz, for six years assistant su- 
perintendent of Chester County, has succeeded 
Thomas L. Entwisle as supervising principal 
of the Unionville Joint Consolidated and Vo- 
cational School. 


Harry B. Garver, former principal of the 
Middletown High School, has been appointed 
second assistant superintendent of the Dauphin 
County schools. 


H. E. Gress, formerly superintendent of 
the schools of Monessen, has succeeded H. B. 
Work as superintendent of the schools of Lan- 
caster at a salary of $6,000. 


Alfred Hall-Quest of the University of Cin- 
cinnati has succeeded Charles W. Hunt as 
Director of Extramural Instruction at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Herbert Harris is principal of the Warren 
Sub-High succeeding Ellen Glenn, retired. 


Mr. Hartzell is the new principal of Sigel 
High School. 


C. H. Hartzler, formerly a member of the 
faculty at Girard College, is now supervising 
principal at Myerstown. 


J. W. Hedge is the new superintendent of 
the schools of Windber Boro. 


B. Reed Henderson succeeded Stanley R. 
ee as principal of the West Chester High 
chool. 


W. L. Henry is the new principal of the 
Brookville High School. 


Herbert P. Holzman, formerly supervising 
principal at Fleetwood, has been elected su- 
pervising principal at West Reading. 


Charles W. Hunt, formerly Director of Ex- 
tramural Instruction at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has taken up his new duties as Dean of 
the Cleveland School of Education. 


LaVerne E: Irvine has been made Director 
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of Instrumental Music in the New Castle High 
Schools at a salary of $3,000. 


Frank P. Jack has been promoted to the po- 
sition of supervising principal of the Ligonier 
schools. 


Donald B. Keats has been elected Health In- 
structor at Northampton. 


W. E. Krah, formerly principal of the Park 
School, Abington Township, is now principal 
at North Glenside. 


Harry Kriner, formerly vice principal of 
Warren High School, has been elected to the 
faculty of California State Normal School. 


G. B. Kunkle, formerly principal of the 
Chestnut Hill High School, is now principal 
of the Tobyhanna High School. 


Ammon R. Kurtz of McKeesport has been 
made principal of the Shaw Avenue Building 
and Teachers’ Training School. 


J. H. Lawson of the McKeesport Technical 
High School has been made assistant principal. 


Roy G. Leslie, former supervising principal 
of the Union Township Schools (Lawrence 
County), is the principal of the Highland Ave- 
nue elementary school in New Castle. 


Herbert Levan of the Boys’ High School, 
Reading is now supervising principal of the 
schools of North Wales. 


William Penn Loomis resigned his position 
as Supervisor of Industrial Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, effective Sept. 1 in 
order to accept a position as professor of In- 
dustrial Education at his alma mater, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


Jesse A. Lubold, former principal of the 
Shaw Avenue Building and Teachers’ Training 
School at McKeesport, is now principal of the 
Uniontown High School. 


Edwin T. McCormick, formerly principal of 
the Highland Avenue elementary school, is 
now supervising principal at Parnassus. 


E. A. Meder, formerly director of the voca- 
tional school at Lock Haven, has-retired after 
six years’ service in the city’s school system. 


Horace Mooney is the new principal of the 
Snyder Township Schools, Jefferson County. 


W. A. Moore, formerly principal of the Ma- 
honing school, New Castle, has retired after 
— years of service in the New Castle 
schools. 


_ Frank R. Morey has been elected supervis- 
ing principal of the Camp Hill schools. 


Martin L. Peters has been advanced from 
principal of the Phoenixville High School to 
superintendent of schools, succeeding Isaac 
a now of the Mansfield State Normal 

chool. 


Frederick S. Pletcher, formerly manual 
training instructor at Hanover, is the new di- 
rector of the vocational school at Lock Haven. 
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J. F. Puderbaugh, science teacher in the 
Lock Haven. High School for six years, has 
been elected principal of that school. 


C. A. Roberts, for the past three years prin- 
cipal of the Austin Schools, has been elected 
principal of the Lewisville Vocational School. 


R. A. Schaffer, formerly principal of the 
West Warsaw High School, is now principal at 
Brockwayville. 


H. E. Seville, formerly of Blairsville, is now 
supervising principal at Trafford City. 


J. Henry Shay, principal of the Paulsboro, 
N. J., high school, has been elected principal 
of the Lansford High School. 


Henry W. Shoe succeeds W. E. Krah as 
on of the Park School, Abington Town- 
ship. 


J. Ray Smith, formerly supervising principal 
at Parnassus, is now Superintendent of the 
schools at Ellwood City. 


J. B. Southard, formerly principal of the 
Summerville Schools, is the new principal at 
Tionesta. 


L. C. Smith has been elected principal of 
the schools at Big Run. 


C. E. Stahlman, formerly principal of the 
Big Run schools, is entering school this fall 
for advance work. 


Margaret C. Stetser, former teacher in the 
Chester High School, has been made principal 
of the new Joseph G. E. Smedley Junior High 
School in Chester. 


H. E. Stover, principal of the Lock Haven 
High School, has been elected supervising prin- 
cipal of the Lewisburg schools. 


Harry Taylor has been elected principal of 
the Summerville schools. 


Boyd M. Trescott, former instructor in sci- 
ence at the Avondale Vocational School, has 
been advanced to the principalship of that 
school vice Daniel E. Womer. 


P. O. Van Ness, formerly vocational super- 
visor at Townville, is now holding a similar 
position at Towanda. 


W. W. Warren, former assistant principal 
of the Austin Schools, is the new principal of 
the schools at Harrison Valley. 


H. W. Weaver, formerly principal of the 
Kittanning High School, is now principal of 
the New Kensington High School. 


Palmer C. Weaver received his master’s de- 
gree from Harvard University at the close of 
the summer school and at once returned to his 
work with Dean W. G. Chambers, State Col- 
lege. 


H. H. Winslow, formerly principal of the 
Snyder Township Schools, Jefferson County, is 
now principal of the Brockport Schools. 


Clarence C. Wylie of Arnold has been elected 
supervising principal of Allegheny Township, 
Westmoreland County. 
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Robert Young, after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence at the University of Pittsburgh, has re- 
er to Warren as vice-principal of the high 
school. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


WILLIAM M. Davinson, Pittsburgh, served 
as chairman of the N. E. A. Patriotic Pil- 
grimage from Washington to Gettysburg, July 
4. The speakers, Frank P. Graves, Commis- 
sioner of Education, N. Y., Mrs. Sarah J. 
Ashton, Chicago, spoke from near the spot 
where Lincoln delivered the Gettysburg ad- 
dress. S. S. Shankland, Executive Secretary, 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence, 
writes, “It was one of the most satisfactory 
occasions in which I have ever participated. 
All present agreed the day would be long and 
favorably remembered.” 


WiiAM H. ALLEN, Director Institute for 
Public Service, New York City, will direct the 
school survey of that city. He and William 
C. Blakey recently surveyed the schools of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. The published report 
(257 pp. Illustrated) is different from other 
surveys. It answers nine questions for the 
Board of Education detailing 203 high spots 
and 10 low ones. Write Superintendent W. 
H. Holmes, Mount Vernon, N. Y. for a copy. 


E. U. Sowers, senior member of the Sowers 
Printing Company, Lebanon, visited England, 
Scotland and France during the summer 
months. 


ERNA G. GRASSMUCK, Director of Geography, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
attended the Wembly Exhibition while travel- 
ing in England. 


ADELINE B. ZACHERT, Director of School Li- 
braries, State of Pennsylvania, Department of 
Public Instruction, is a member of the com- 
mittee, appointed jointly by the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the N. E. 
A. and the School Libraries Section of the 
A. L. A., to define the purposes of the element- 
ary school library and to establish standards 
for the organization and maintenance of this 
type of school library. 


A. G. C. SMITH, Superintendent of the 
Schools of Delaware County, has brought 
friendly action in the Dauphin County Courts 
to determine the proper interpretation of the 
section of the Retirement Act which stipu- 
lates that a teacher must retire at the age of 
seventy. 


Francis B. Haas, chief of the Bureau of 
Administration, State Department of Public 
Instruction, has been appointed deputy in 
charge of administration by Superintendent 
J. George Becht. 


ELLA RUTH Boyce of Pittsburgh is a mem- 
ber of the editorial board, and William T. Root 
of the University of Pittsburgh is a contribut- 
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ing editor of Childhood Education, a new re- 
search magazine, appearing first in September, 
1924. It is the official organ of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union. 


ALBERT KERR HECKEL, professor of history 
and dean of Lafayette College, has been ap- 
pointed dean of men at the University of Mis- 
souri. Donald B. Prentice, acting registrar at 
Lafayette College, will succeed Dean Heckel. 


F. L. BisHop of Pittsburgh was elected sec- 
retary of the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education at its thirty-second an- 
nual meeting at the University of Colorado, 
June 25-28. 


AT the May convention of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in Minneapolis, the name of the organi- 
zation was changed to National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


EDWARD RYNEARSON, Principal of the Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, has been 
elected president of the National Council of 
the National Honor Society in America. 


DocToR CHARLES H. KEENE, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg was elected 
president of the new N. E. A. department of 
Schoo] Health and Physical Education at the 
Washington convention. This department was 
formed by the merging of the department of 
Child Hygiene and the department of Physi- 
cal and Health Education. 


The Indiana Teacher, No. 1, Vol. I, made 
its debut in May as the official organ of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association. Its form 
is attractive, its content worth while. 


AMBROSE L. SUHRIE, Dean of the Cleveland 
School of Education has been elected pro- 
fessor of Normal School and Teachers College 
Organization and Administration in the gradu- 
ate school of New York University. Dr. Suh- 
rie is a graduate of California State Normal 
School, 1894. He served as teacher, principal 
and superintendent in the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania for ten years. In 1914-15 he was head 
of the department of education and director of 
extension in the West Chester State Normal 
School, and from 1915-18 he was assistant pro- 
fessor of elementary education and director of 
practice teaching in the School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM J. O’SHEA, Superintendent of the 
Schools of New York City, will receive a salary 
of $15,000 beginning January 1, 1925 and on 
January 1, 1926 he will receive a $5,009 in- 
crease, fixing his annual salary at $20,000—a 
new high water mark in the sphere of super- 
tendents’ salaries. 


M. S. BENTZ, Superintendent of Cambria 
County, Ebensburg, recently received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in cursu from 
St. Francis College, Loretto. 


LasT June, P. M. Bickle, Dean of Gettysburg 
College and head of the latin department, 
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and E. S. Breidenbaugh, head of the chemistry 
department, each completed fifty years as mem- 
bers of the faculty of Gettysburg College. The 
board of directors made them professors emeri- 
ti, appointments which carry with them full 
salary for life. At a reception in honor of the 
two they were crowned with laurel and each 
presented with many testimonials and a pot 
of gold. Dr. Bickle graduated from Gettys- 
burg College in 1866 and Dr. Breidenbaugh in 
1868. Both men are members of Phi Beta 
Kappa honorary fraternity. Dr. Bickle will 
continue to act as dean of the College, a po- 
sition he has filled for 35 years. 


PRESIDENT HANSON of Gettysburg College 
reported an addition of $115,000 to the college 
endowment fund during the vear. This is the 
largest endowment fund for one year in the 
history of the college. 


RANDALL J. CONDON, Superintendent of the 
Cincinnati schools, has been granted leave of 
absence for one year. During this year Dr. 
Condon will do a special piece of work as as- 
sistant editor of the Atlantic Monthly. The 
nature of the work is not known but it will 
without doubt be a department of special sig- 
nificance with respect to education. Assistant 
Superintendent E. D. Roberts will be in charge 
of the Cincinnati schools during his absence. 


J. Harry HOFFMAN, Superintendent of 
Bucks County Schools, and County Farm 
Agent, P. H. Sprenkle, set aside August 18, 
19 and 20 for the improvement of the physical 
appearance of the rural schools of the county. 


Firty students were graduated from Penn- 
sylvania State College at its first midsummer 
commencement held on August 14. 


PARKE SCHOCH, principal of the High School 
for Girls, Philadelphia, has introduced a con- 
tinuous school day, beginning at nine o’clock 
in the morning and ending at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Mr. Schoch says that this division 
of the day gives every student an opportunity 
to attend any class and that running the pro- 
gram in three shifts just doubles the capacity 
of the school. 


Dr. M. ALLEN, president of the Allied Dental 
Council, says “There are reported to be over 
900,000 children attending the schools of New 
York and the vicinity with defective teeth. Not 
only this but fully 85 per cent to 90 per cent 
of all the people of the New York—adults as 
br wes 8 as children—do not take care of their 
eeth.” 


VELMA HILL, who graduated this year at 
East Bangor, Northampton County, never 
missed a day of school and was never tardy. 
In recognition of such a record the school di- 
rectors gave her a useful gift. 


ELLA J. STEVENSON, a teacher at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin School at Williamsport, has 
been appointed by Governor Pinchot a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the State Indus- 
trial Home for Women at Muncy, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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“4 of all our 
school children have 


defective vision / 


Incorrectly placed or glaring light in the home is an outstanding 
cause of poor eyesight and children are the chief sufferers 


THE HOME LIGHTING CONTEST 


—sponsored and supported by the entire elec- 
trical industry is a cooperative educational activ- 
ity designed to give to the ener through the 
school children, a better knowledge of the 
roper use of electric light, and indicate ways 
in which existing home lighting conditions may 
be improved. The major result will be less 
eye trouble and better national health, and in 
addition better lighted, more beautiful homes. 
To arouse the interest of the children and direct 
their attention to the importance of better 
home lighting, it is presented to them in the 
form of a contest; we awards are offered which 
range upward in value to University Scholarships 
and the prize $15,000 electrical home. 
The Home Lighting Contest does not interfere 
with regular school work and requires none of 
teacher’s time. It is possible, however, that the 





children may ask for teacher’s help or opinion. TO Fe eee rates Heme Lichtin 


Therefore, the electrical people in your city or teacher and every school child entering 


: : : ‘ the Home Lighting Contest. 
locality stand ready to furnish full information psa eg = a 

. ; ; 3 The primer is the “text book’’ of the con- 
concerning this great international movement ' test, explains it fully, and contains in- 
and offer their full cooperation to the end that LEN AOR AD Site ST 


in future years there will be less eye trouble. Your local electrical people will gladly 


Th e supply you with a quantity of primers 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL 


for distribution to your class. 
680 Fifth Avenue - °* * New York,NY 








Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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E. C. Broome, Superintendent of the Schools 
of Philadelphia, has been asked to assist in 
the survey of the schools of New York City. 


McKeesport High School, J. B. Richey, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, won the Interscholas- 
tic Academic Contest held by the University 
of Pittsburgh. A silver loving cup was given 
as a school prize and medals for individual 
winners. Homestead High School placed sec- 
ond and Schenley, third. The Pentathlon med- 
dals, given for highest individual point win- 
ners, were won as follows: first, by Richard 
Bayne, McKeesport; second, by Henry Weiner, 
Peabody and third by Beulah Veiock of New 
Brighton. The preliminary contests were held 
during the day and the three highest contes- 
tants in each preliminary test competed in the 
finals at night. Thirty-five schools were repre- 
sented by 281 pupils who took 490 examina- 
tions. One purpose of the contest was to give 
recognition to worthy academic work. Harry 
C. McKown of the University of Pittsburgh 
was in charge of the contest. 


ONE hundred and seventy-three men, repre- 
senting sixteen nationalities, graduated from 
the Bethlehem Steel Company’s naturalization 
class on May 22. Later all the members of 
the graduating class took out citizenship 
papers. 


SHEAKLEYVILLE High School, H. C. Shellito, 
Principal, boasts a graduating class of young 
ladies who made their own graduating dresses. 
The average cost per dress was $3.63 and the 


average time consumed in making the dresses 
was six hours and thirty-six minutes. These 
girls have established a democratic standard 
for Mercer County which Superintendent H. 
E. McConnell hopes other high schools in the 
county will adopt next year. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL of Providence, R. I., 


will be ninety years old September 6. Mr. 
Bicknell founded The Journal of Education, 
now edited by A. E. Winship. He was founder 
and first president of the National Council of 
eee and was president of the N. E. A. 
in : 


THE following Pennsylvania school men 
taught in the Indiana State Normal Summer 
School: F. S. Jackson, Punxsutawney; H. V. 
Herlinger, Indiana; M. A Steiner, Ingram and 
J. M. Uhler, Conemaugh. 


THE Franklin Institute will celebrate the 
centenary of its founding and the inauguration 
exercises for the Bartol Research Foundation 
on September 17-19. The occasion will be the 
center of an assemblage of prominent speakers 
from European and American technical schools 
and universities. The Bartol fund which is 
an endowment of the income on $1,300,000 is 
to be used in scientific investigation, particu- 
larly in the field of electricity. 


CLARION County Public Schools, N. E. Heet- 
er, Superintendent, had, during the past school 
year, 883 pupils who were neither absent nor 
tardy. This is about 10 per cent of the entire 
public school enrollment. 
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AMONG the Pennsylvania educators who vis- 
ited Europe this summer were Raymond Wal- 
ters, dean of Swarthmore College and Arthur 
Wheeler of the Bryn Mawr faculty. 


THE Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women desires to have a large attendance of 
advisers of women from city high schools at 
the meeting Nov. 7 and 8 at the Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg. In case there is no ad- 
viser of women it is suggested that the woman 
member of the faculty doing the work that 
generally falls to a dean of women, attend the 
meeting. 


ELIZABETH S. HurLock of Harrisburg has 
been elected a member of the faculty of Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. Hurlock will be a 
member of the extension division of the 
psychology department. 


A NEW junior high school has been added 
to the Chester public school system of which 
Charles A. Wagner is superintendent. The 
Joseph G. E. Smedley Junior High School 
opened this fall with Margaret C. Stetser as 
principal, assisted by a corps of twenty-five 
teachers. The junior high school will accom- 
modate 640 pupils of grades VII, VIII and IX 
and is organized according to the plan of J. 
M. Glass, State Director of Junior High 
Schools. 


SoutH Coventry Township, Chester County 
is building a three-room school which will 
consolidate the schools of the district. 


PENNSBURG and Birmingham Townships in 
Chester County and Birmingham Township in 
Delaware County are building a consolidated 
~ soe aa and high school building at Chadds 

ord. 


CHARLES CARTER, Yardley; Claude Bryan, 
Perkasie; Reuben Keller, Plumsteadville and 
Mary Briggs of Yardley, the alternate, make 
up the judging team of Bucks County students 
who will represent Pennsylvania in the Na- 
tional Dairy Show to be held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Sept. 27-Oct. 4. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT S. M. N. Marrs of 
Texas offered the superintendents and prin- 
cipals of the state the following suggestive 
oath of allegiance for the graduates of the 
public schools: The public school is the bul- 
wark of the American Nation. I acknowledge 
the obligation that I owe to the state and to 
this community for the training which I have 
received; and as an expression of my gratitude, 
I, here and now, in the presence of these as- 
sembled witnesses, cheerfully and unreservedly 
pledge myself ever to give such support to 
the public schools as my financial ability will 
permit and always to exert my influence as a 
citizen of Texas to uphold their ideals and to 
increase their usefulness in the preparation of 
the boys and girls of today to be the men and 
women of tomorrow. 


In June Congress passed a bill making every 
Indian born in this country a citizen of the 
United States. Of 325,000 Indians some 
125,000 were not citizens. 
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$1,000,000 will be raised by private and pub- 
lic contribution to establish and provide for a 
school of international relations at Johns 
Hopkins University. This school, a memorial 
to the late Walter Hines Page, former ambas- 
sador to England, will aim to investigate the 
causes of international war and to promote 
world peace. 


JOHN CARRUTHERS, former chaplain and 
head of the Bible department at Lafayette Col- 
lege, resigned last spring. He has accepted an 
appointment for 1926 as chaplain of the new 
University of Pekin in Chicago. The inter- 
vening time will be spent in study in Califor- 
nia. 

SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY at Selinsgrove re- 
ceived a $50,000 endowment for the president’s 
chair as a bequest from the late William Deck- 
er of Montgomery County. 


THE Sixth International Congress of Teach- 
ers of High Schools met in Warsaw, Poland, 
August 27-30. Meetings have been held suc- 
cessively in Ghent, Strassburg, Paris, Luxem- 
burg and Prague. The President of the Re- 
public of Poland acted as Patron of the Con- 
gress. 


IN the National tournament of the Health 
Crusaders the schools in the Shamokin dis- 
trict received eleven of the eighteen pennants 
won by Pennsylvania; the Schuylkill County 
district carried off the other seven. 


THE John Newbery Medal awarded by the 
American Library Association annually for 
the most distinguished contribution to Ameri- 
can literature for children, was awarded to 
Charles Boardman Hawes for “The Dark 
Frigate,” a historical tale of the days of 
Charles I of England. Mr. Hawes died in 1923. 
The medal was accepted by Mrs. Hawes in her 
husband’s name. Hendrick Van Loon received 
the medal in 1922 for his “Story of Mankind.” 


BETWEEN 1920 and 1922 the attendance in 
the public school kindergartens of the nation 
increased about 10,000 per year. 


ON May 13 ten new names were added to 
the Hall of Fame at New York University. 
Alice Freeman Palmer was the one woman. 
The others deemed worthy of a place in such 
a select assembly were Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, Andrew Jackson, Joseph Henry, Peter 
Cooper, J. B. Eades and W. T. G. Morton. 


THAT advanced students may avail them- 
selves of the facilities of the leading higher 
educational institutions of Pittsburgh as a 
unit, the Graduate Council of the University 
of Pittsburgh has voted that courses in music, 
fine arts, industrial arts and home economics 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology be ac- 
cepted as minors from candidates for M. A. 
or Ph. D. at the University of Pittsburgh. Simi- 
lar agreements exist between the University 
and the Western Theological Seminary. 


THE Progressive Education Association, of 
which Eugene R. Smith is president, has en- 
larged the bulletin which it formerly pub- 
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LET ME PREPARE YOUR NEXT 
LESSON IN CURRENT TOPICS 


I’ll give you an organized lesson 
I'll select sky-line topics 

I’ll provide questions 

I’ll interest your pupils 

I’ll save your time 


I’ll make review. easy 
I’ll furnish a free note book 


My name is 


LOOSELEAF CURRENT TOPICS 


‘Tt is the best going.” Frank A. Rexford, 
director of civics, New York City. “It sys- 
tematizes the study of current events.” Prin. 
F. G. Stevenson, Dubuque, Iowa. “Best of all, 
they can be filed and reviewed.” Edith L. 
Hoyle, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“It makes current events the most interesting 

It has taught us to read news- 
papers;” “It furnishes questions and answers 
in geography, history, and civics,” write pupil 
users. 


Just use the blank below for next week’s current events lesson 


Looseleaf Current Topics, 

Dept. P, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 

Prepare my next lesson in current events for me 
free of charge. ; 














lished into a magazine to be issued quarterly. 
Volume I, No. 1 (April) of Progressive Edu- 
cation carries a splendid photograph of the 
Association’s Honorary President, Charles W. 
Eliot. The content is timely, scholarly and in- 
teresting. 


THE School of Religious Education and So- 
cial Service of Boston University, Temple and 
Derne Streets, Boston, Massachusetts will send 
on request copies of the address delivered by 
Whittier L. Hanson at the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of Boston University. The 
subject of the address is “Objective Measure- 
ments in Moral and Religious Education.” 


AT the Congress of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women at Christiania, 
Norway, Virginia Gildersleeve of New York 
was elected President. The congress plans to 
collect $1,000,000 for international fellowships 
for university women. 


LAsT summer the University of Pennsylva- 


nia conducted an “old-fashioned” one-room 
school. This model school was a center of 
interest for educators from all over the coun- 
try who came to see how modern methods 
worked in the “little red school house,” tra- 
ditionally dedicated to the study of the three 
R’s. The University’s summer course in rural] 
education was conducted by Thomas A. Bock 
of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
Superintendent Clyde T. Saylor of Chester 
County and LeRoy A. King of the University 
School of Education. 














TEXTBOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 





THE MASTERY OF WORDS-—A Speller 
By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 
Book I. Grades 1 to 5 inclusive 
Book II. Grades 6 to 8 inclusive 


THE SOLUTION OF THE SPELLING PROBLEM 


A Speller which is not lists of unrelated words but a book which really teaches 
spelling through sound, clever groupings, emphasis on the stumbling blocks and 
intensive drill on words having the greatest difficulty. 

The Mastery of Words has had one of the greatest records of success of any text- 
book in any subject in recent years. NINE STATES have adopted this book in 
the past three years. 


THE SEE AND SAY PHONETIC SERIES 
By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD and Others 
These books standardize the teaching of phonetics in the Primary Scien: They 
are not readers but prepare for ALL reading, giving the child extraordinary ability 
to read any and all books fitted for his grade. 


DEGROAT COMPACT EFFICIENCY DRILLS IN ARITHMETIC 
By H. DeW. DeGROAT, Principal Cortland Normal School 
Chart I. Grades 2 to 4 
Chart II. Grades 5 to 8 
These charts provide a complete course in oral arithmetic and thousands of drill 
problems. Included with each chart is a Manual outlining the work in detail and 
providing a wealth of new and varied exercises which arouse great interest in the 
subject and which quickly develop accuracy and rapidity. 


A STUDENT’S STUDY-GUIDE 
The European Background of American History and Continuing Through the 
Colonization Period 
This book covers in an attractive way the Course of Study for the 6th grade as 
given in the Syllabus for elementary schools issued by the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education, including outline maps and full directions for their use, 
completely covering this part of the work. 


A STUDENT’S STUDY-GUIDE IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 


The Colonization Period to the Present Day 


This book contains the Pennsylvania Course of Study for the 7th grade. In addi- 
tion the book includes outline maps with full directions for their use, completely 
covering the requirements for this part of the work. There are also many valuable 
tables—time-saving devices for quickly memorizing important facts of history— 
together with the story of the World War. 

The use of these books will make history a live and interesting subject. 


METAL LETTER AND NUMBER BOXES 


Attractively Lithographed—Hinged Covers 
Something Better and More Economical 


Our Metal Boxes will last many, many years. When the Letters or Numbers wear 
out we can supply new fillers at nominal cost. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


e Office 
SYRACUSE. NEW YORK 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS WHICH MEET |. | 
PRESENT-DAY DEMANDS 


LIVING THINGS—An Elementary Biology 
By ARTHUR G. CLEMENT { 
State Supervisor of Biologic Science in the Secondary Schools of New York State ‘ 


This book is built on the report of the Science Committee of the N. E. A. and on the 
new Syllabus in Biology for New York State. 


THE MASTERY OF FRENCH 

Book One By G. P. FOUGERAY Book Two 
For First-Year French For Second and Third Year French i 
These books give the student a wonderful foundation. He learns to pronounce 
correctly and with confidence. He absorbs, through constant use, a vocabulary of 
every-day words and phrases. All necessary grammatical facts are presented, ex- | 
plained, impressed and drilled upon. Self-expression is developed through a great } 
variety of interesting and live exercises, conversations and reviews. THESE BOOKS 4 
GIVE THE BEST PREPARATION AVAILABLE FOR STANDARD EXAMINATIONS. | 


THE IROQUOIS PHONOGRAPH RECORDS ! 
To Teach The Mastery of French Pronunciation 


These records, which provide 14 lessons, will accomplish in a few weeks time what years 
of study have been unable to accomplish in the past. A wonderful contribution for solving 
one of the biggest problems in the teaching of French. 


FRENCH READING TEXTS 


LE FRANCAIS PAR LA LECTURE, PREMIER LIVRE 
LE FRANCAIS PAR LA LECTURE, DEUXIEME LIVRE 
These books provide unusual material for first and second year reading. They are made : j 


up of the most popular of all French stories and adapted to the abilities of first and second 
year French classes. 


LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERRICHON and COLOMBA 


These are new editions most carefully edited by G. P. Fougeray, They include illuminating 
notes, grammar drills, and questions to impress these two most popular French reading books 
upon the student’s mind. 


THE MASTERY OF WORDS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
A Speller-—By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


Based or the latest investigations which have brought to light the words which need 
spelling emphasis in the high schools and a nation-wide questionnaire to the teachers of 
spelling in the high schools throughout the country, asking their judgment regarding what 
is needed in a High School spelling book to meet present-day demands. Another epoch-making 
book by a great author and a most unusual teacher. 


A STUDY-GUIDE IN EUROPEAN HISTORY FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


From Earliest Times to the Present 


A STUDY-GUIDE IN AMERICAN HISTORY FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
ennsylvania Edition | 


These books are built on the new Course of Study for the secondary schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. The books contain the Course of Study together with outline maps and full directions 
for their use completely covering all requirements for the various parts of the work, and 
standard examination questions based on the course, 


A LABORATORY GUIDE IN BIOLOGY By ROSWELL B. PETERS 
A LABORATORY GUIDE FOR PHYSICS By ACKLEY & COLLISTER 
A LABORATORY GUIDE FOR CHEMISTRY By COLLISTER & WALRATH 


These Guides are planned to accompany whatever textbooks are used in these subjects. 
All experiments required by the New York Syllabus are included. In the back of each Guide 
are the Regents’ examinations for the past five years, complete tables, summaries and definitions. 


THE IROQUOIS SCIENCE NOTE BOOK 
By COLLISTER & STANTON 


This book provides for a complete record: of laboratory work, adapted to Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology or General Science, The pages are specially ruled with appropriate headings 
to meet standard requirements. The most economical and complete book available. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 








Home Office 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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DorotHy Burr of Philadelphia has won a 
fellowship in archeology, worth $1,000, of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Ath- 
ens, Greece. The award is the result of com- 
petitive examination. Miss Burr graduated 
from Bryn Mawr in 1923. 


L. P. Epwoops, a graduate of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, has been appointed by Governor Pin- 
chot Field Representative in a survey of con- 
ditions among the colored population of the 
State. The Governor has appointed E. W. 
Rhodes, Lincoln University, 1921, a member of 
the Inter-Racial Commission of Pennsylvania. 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, Annville, raised 
$390,000 in a drive which aimed at a $350,000 
goal. The College was required to raise this 
sum to obtain the gift of $175,000 from the 
General Education Board. 


PRESIDENT JAMES HENRY MorGAN of Dickin- 
son College was honor guest at a faculty din- 
ner on May 27 given in recognition of his ten 
years of able service as president of the Col- 
lege. President Morgan received a leather 
bound volume of autographed appreciations of 
his splendid work in raising the standard of 
the college both as to scholarship and financial 
solidarity. 


HELEN E. PURCELL of the East Stroudsburg 
State Normal School reports that their public 
school children are learning the significance 
of this pledge: “When we are big we shall 
vote for education, we shall have good schools 
and be an intelligent nation.” 


WALTER E. HARNISH of Carlisle has been 
elected President of Hedding Junior College at 
Abineton, Illinois. Mr. Harnish is a graduate 
of Dickinson College and at present he and his 
wife are doing post-graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


THOMAS E. MITTEN, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
sit Company directorate, resigned as a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Board of Education 
on May 22. Mr. Mitten had been appointed to 
the Board to succeed the late John Wanamaker 
on December 2, 1922. 


THE new Senior-Junior High School build- 
ing at Sharon opened September 2 with an en- 
rollment of 1,700. The building is considered 
one of the most complete in the State. P. A. 
Jones is principal of the new building, J. A. 
DeFrance is vice-principal, Francis Johnston 
and Agnes Flinn will have charge of physical 
education for the boys and girls, Mrs. Flora 
Mathay will be the school nurse. 


Four Pennsylvania high schools have pipe 
organs. The first was installed in the North- 
east High School, Philadelphia in 1905; this 
was replaced by an organ valued at $20,000 
in 1923. Central High School, Philadelphia 


installed an organ in 1912. Williamsport and 
Schenley High, Pittsburgh are the only other 
high schools in the State possessing pipe 
organs. 
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Over 5,000 


Schools used The Youth’s Com- 
oee | aoe age for supplementary read- 
ing in their elementary grades last year. 
Its fresh, interesting and varied contents 
clean and pure as distilled water, renewed 
each week, make it the most valuable periodi- 
cal in America for class-room use. 


Prominent Educators 
Recommend 


it as a proved assistant to the teacher in culti- 
vating a taste for the best literature. Try it 
this year in your school. Our low rates bring 
it within reach of all. A postal card request 
will bring you the booklet, “The School and 
The Youth’s Companion,” also ial class- 
room rates, and suggestions for use of the 
paper in school work. WRITE TODAY. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston, Massachusetts 

















READING NOTICES 

“If it’s ‘Collegiate’ it’s right” to the youth 
today. Hats jammed so, coats hitched thus, 
trouser legs with a certain flare—“It’s ‘ritzi’ 
to be ‘collegiate,’ as the undergrad puts it. 
Here we have a WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY with many more and better 
points than the above mentioned to commend 
it to the student. It is impossible to do the 
best work without a good reference dictionary. 
The WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTION- 
ARY is not cumbersome but it is comprehen- 
sive. It contains valuable reference sections 
on abbreviations, punctuation, signs, rime vo- 
cabulary, ete. If you want to know about 
“bakelite” or “blighty” or “T. N. T.” you'll 
find it in WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY. 


The unclean eraser,—has it been one of the 
small annoyances of your classroom that put 
your nerves on edge and a rasp in your voice? 
Gone are smeared blackboards and the days 
when little Johnny missed half an hour from 
class whacking erasers against a brick wall. 
What has been done for the vacuum cleaner 
has been done for the mechanical eraser clean- 
er by the James Lynn Company, 14 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. With a motor adant- 
ed to any current, with a plug suited to any 
socket, the Little Giant is living up to the 
guarantee of its maker “to clean blackboard 
erasers to your entire satisfaction or money 
refunded.” Both the Little Giant and the hand 
operated Simplex are coming to be looked upon 
by school people as indispensable. 
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obligation on the school. 


connote? 
adopted 


promotes progress. 


technical secretarial skill. 


New York Chicago 





REAL SECRETARIES IN DEMAND 


The almost universal use of the term ‘‘secretary’”’ has placed an additional 
What are we doing to make the training measure up 
to the term—to make it fit the business man’s conception of what it should 
The answer has been found by the hundreds of schools that have 


Secretarial Studies 


Their enthusiastic endorsement of the results in interest, in broader train- 
ing, in the development of secretarial technique, in appreciation of what the 
training means to students, leaves no doubt of its value in stenographic training. 


Secretarial Studies helps students enter a field of new achievement. 
subjects of shorthand and typewriting into instruments of broader, more valuable service. It 


Secretarial Studies takes up the work in stenographic training where it usually stops— 
and finishes the course. The laboratory problems develop knowledge of business along with 


The introduction of Secretarial Studies will achieve three definite goals: 


1. Increase shorthand and typing skill. 

2. Give students accurate knowledge and capacity to meet successfully the secre- 
tarial problems that arise in business. 

3. Give students power—the ability to apply principles to specific problems. 


Let us tell you how easily Secretarial Studies may be added to your course with advan- 
tage all around. Secretarial-trained stenographers are in demand. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston 


It converts the tool 


San Francisco London 











NECROLOGY 


S. Ella Stern, Supervising Principal of the 
Collingdale Schools, fell dead at her desk May 
2, 1924. In March she completed her fiftieth 
year of teaching. The last twenty-seven years 
of her life she had been associated with the 
Collingdale Schools. 

James N. Gemmill, who taught in borough 
and township schools of York County for more 
than forty years, died at his home in Wrights- 
ville on June 22. Professor Gemmill was 
principal of the Wrightsville High School at 
the time of his death. He was born in York 
County, June 5, 1864 and was educated at the 
York County Academy, the Millersville State 
Normal School and the Shippensburg State 
Normal School. He was principal of the Glen- 
rock schools for 12 years. He served as prin- 
cipal of the Delta High School before going to 
Wrightsville. He is survived by his wife and 
a daughter, Mrs. Robert E. Jones. 

Gertrude Warren, a teacher in the primary 
department of the Elkland (Tioga County) 
Schools, died on June 20. Miss Warren taught 
for thirty-five years. For twenty-nine years 
she was primary instructor in the Elkland 
Schools. 

Palmer Cox, creator of the Brownies, whose 
fortunes and mishaps have delighted children 
since their first history was written in 1893, 
died at his home, Brownie Castle, Granby, Que- 
bee on July 24. Mr. Cox illustrated his stories 
himself and the queer little figures were as 
likable as the stories. No Brownie was given 


a name but each of the thirty was known by a 
distinguishing characteristic, the Dude, the 
Policeman, the Irishman, etc. Mr. Cox was 
eighty-four years old. 

David H. Gardner, well known educator of 
York County, died at Harrisburg on July 31. 
Mr. Gardner was born at Rossville in 1847. 
He began teaching when 16 years old and de- 
voted his life to educational work. He taught 
the following schools: Wellsville, 1863; Monag- 
han township, 1865; Fairview township, 1868; 
Rossville, 1869-1874. He was principal of the 
Wrightsville schools from 1875 to 1887. In 
1887 Mr. Gardner was elected principal of the 
York County Academy, a position he relin- 
quished to become superintendent of the schools 
of York County. He held that position until 
1905. From 1905 until last year Mr. Gardner 
was principal of* the York County Academy. 
Mr. Gardner was a frequent speaker at teach- 
ers’ institutes. 

Joseph Conrad, famous novelist of sea life, 
died at Bourne, England on August 3 at the 
age of sixty-seven. Captain Conrad, one of 
the greatest contemporary writers in the Eng- 
lish language, is a Pole by birth. “The Nigger 
of the Narcissus,” “Victory,” “Nostrome” and 
“Lord Jim,” stories of adventure and the sea, 
are evidences of his unusual creative ability in 
an adopted language. 





Religion means an idealism that is a dy- 
namic force in civilization——Governor A. M. 
Hyde, Missouri. 
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WEBSTERS NEW 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The Supreme Quthority” 


The Dictionary will prove a constant friend 
and helper to pupils especially in their English, 
Geography, and History lessons. What more 
lasting service can you, as a teacher, perform 
than to direct an inquiring mind to the source 
of accurate, up-to-date information? 


Why not say to your Principal that a New Interna- 
tional is much needed in your classroom? Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Whentire 


or Depressed 


the efficiency necessary in your work 
is diminished. Try taking a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in aglass of cold water. 


It is easily and quickly assimilated; 
therefore, itaids digestion andeager- 
ness for work returns. 


Its tonic action increases your 
resistance, energy and endurance. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


is not a habit-forming medicine. It is just 
a superior nourishing food. v-49 


All Draggists 
Rumford 
Chemical Works 
Providence 


R.L 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING 


3 year course. Registered by the State of IIinois. Theoreti- 
cal and practical classwork throughout all departments. 
High school diploma or its equivalent required for admission. 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Maintenance pro- 
vided as well as monthly allowance. Write for froe Book 














Get the Best A ek te ee 
[SEE samslanoios nds 
CALENDAR 9-15, Children’s Book Week 


August-December, County Institutes. See June 
JOURNAL, p. 604 


September 12, National Defense Day 
14-20, Constitution Week 
26 and 27, Conference of Superintendents 
and High School Principals, «Lock 
Haven 7 


October 24, Arbor Day and Bird Day 
25, Education Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
31 and November 1, Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, University of Min- 
nesota 


November 5-7, Superintendents’ Conference, 


Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

7 and 8, Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans and Advisers of Women, Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. Dean Laura 
H. Carnell, President, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 


11-27, American Red Cross Roll Call, Ar- 
mistice Day to Thanksgiving Day 
17-23, American Education Week 


December 7, International Golden Rule Sunday 
11 and 12, National Society for Vocational 
Education, Indianapolis 
29-31, Seventy-fifth Meeting of the P. 8S. 
E. A., Erie 


February 22-26, 1925, Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati 
24, Pennsylvania Dinner, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati 
March 26-28, Twelfth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Sessions, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 


April 3 and 24, Arbor Day and Bird Day 





Supt. J. C. Taylor has found it necessary to 
change the institute of Lackawanna Co. from 
the week of Oct. 6th to that of Sept. 29th. 
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Healthy minds live 


Give the children the fundamental elements 


MELODY — RHYTHM 


and the foundation is well laid for sight read- 
ing and further development 

wr wan 

Try these for a repertoire of lovely melodies 
and a variety of useful rhythms for activity 
and interpretation 


in music 


Individual Test— Each Child Singsa Phrase 
with the Victrola 


MELODIES 


Hush, My Babe (Viola) (2) Happy Land (Violin) (3) 
Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing (Viola) 


Lullaby (Violin) (2) Birds in the Night (Clarinet) 


How Lovely are the Messengers (Violin and ’Cello) (2) 
See, the Conqu’ring Hero Comes (Cornet) 

If With all Your Hearts (Viola) (2) Pastoral Symphony 
(English Horn) 


Rock-a-bye Baby (Violin) (2) Sweet and Low (Violin) 
(3) Lullaby (Violin) 

Adeste Fideles (Bells) (2) The First Nowel (Oboe) 
(3) Nazareth (Violin) 


Heavenly Aida (Violin) (2) Heaven May Forgive You 
(Oboe) (3) Habanera (Flute) (4) Miserere (Cornet) 

Song to the Evening Star (Violoncello) (2) Toreador 
Song (Viola) (3) Soldiers’ Chorus (Bassoon) (4) 
Woman is Fickle (Celesta) 


Hear Me Norma (Oboe and Clarinet) (2) Tarantelle 
(Fluteand Clarinet) Siegfried’s Call (French Horn) 
(2) Sweet Bird (Oboe and Flute) 


The Bunny (2) Pretty Pussy (3) Little Chickens and Snow 
Birds (4) The Squirrel (5) Gold Fish (6) Bow-wow-wow 

Sing, Bluebird, Sing (2) The Butterfly (3) Robin Red- 
se (4) Raindrops (5) Pussy Willow (6) The Wood? 
pecker (7) Jacky Frost 


The Wild Wind (2) The Rainbow (3) Happy Thought 
(4) Now it is Spring (5) Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Star (6) The Dolly 

God Loves Me (2) A Christmas Lullaby (3) Evening 
Prayer (4) Praise Him (5) The Child Jesus 


18622 


18655 


18664 


18759 


17174 


18886 


18887 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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“Well begun is half done’ is a true adage 


in healthy bodies 
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Hearing Evan Williams sing their own 
*“Wynken, Blynken and Nod” 


RHYTHMS 


Badinage (Piccolo) (2) Legend of the Bells (Bells) (3) 
Humoresque (Violin) (4) Scherzo (Bassoon) 

Menuett (Viola) (2) Gavorte (Violin) (3) MenuettinG 
(Clarinet) (4) Sarabande (Oboe) 


Run, Run, Run (2) Jumping (3) Running Game (4) Air 
de Ballet Waltzes 1, 2 and 9 


Boating.on the Lake (2) Skating (3) Walzer (4) March 
La Bergeronette (2) Waltz (3) Scherzo (4) L’Arabesque 
(5) Intermezzo—Le Secret 


To a Humming Bird (2) Elfenspiel (3) The Witch (4) 
March of the Tin Soldiers 

Knight of the Hobby Horse (2) The Clock (3) Postillion 
(4) Peasants’ Dance 


March (2) Theme for Skipping (3) Flying Birds (4) 
Wheelbarrow Motive (5) Plain Skip (6) Tip Toe 
March (7) March 

Military March (2) Trotting, Running and High-Stepping 
Horses (3) Skipping Theme (4) Military March 


Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipping 
Theme for High-Stepping Horses (2) Horses or Reindeer 
Running (3) Motive and Theme for Skipping 


The Bell (French) (2) The Hunter (Bohemian) (3) 
From Far Away (Lithuanian) (4) Memories (Finnish) 
(5) The Warning (German) 

Punch‘nello (French) (2) Springtime (German) (3) The 
Bird a-Flying (German) (4) Ash Grove (English) 
(5) In the Valley (Swabian) 


Vesper Hymn (Sicilian) (2) Au Clair de la Lune 
(French) (3) Morning (German) (4) The Tailor 
and the Mouse (English) (5) John Peel (English) 

The Thresher (German) (2) Johnny at the Fair 
(English) (3) Longing (German) (4) Top o’ Cork 
Road (Irish) 


"*HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at 
the Nation's Capital for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the 
Freer school world. Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understandable 
N ATION AL way. You will like the Pathfinder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to 
““ keep well informed or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your ques- 
WE EKLY tions and is a mine of information. Questionnaire Contents Guide suggests the Current Events lessons. 
Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents, 
l gs Cc EN T Ss Ask for current events circular and Le ial rates for school club copies. Address 


E PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS Great Opportunities 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Ine. a 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 
D. H, Cook, Gen. Mgr. 








A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 


or 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 1901 House Bldg., most modern, surest and business- 
pempreonlin like way for the progressive teach- 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg., er to secure the advancement he 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. or she deserves. 


Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’l City Bank Bldg., No Enrollment Fee 
Belle Fishback, Sec’y. oO har e to E s 
No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to N C. g mp loy ah 
Schools—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice 


positions. Our connection with Pennsylvania 


school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 


MANY 00D TEACHING POSITIONS both teachers and school officials. 




















FOR NEXT FALL CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
In Penna., N. ms Del., Md. and N. Y. JOHN 5. ARNOLD Manager 
Free Enrollment . ’ 
enneeammaaiiaeaiaiaaaies: 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 
1002 Market Street PHILADELPHIA 

















GISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 








CHICAGO MINNEAPOLI 
Before April First, 64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
After April First, 64 E. Jackson Blvd. KANSAS CITY, MOQ, 
NEW YORK N.Y. Life Bldg, 
; COLUMBUS,0. 


ALTIMO 
E N.Calvert St. We place 8E. Long St. 


BURG PA. 7e@chers — SPOKANE, WASH. 
B52 eae Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


I. C. S. Pamphlet Texts for Schools 


The Trade, Technical and Busi- There are more than 2,500 pam- 


ness Texts used by the International phlets in the series covering every 
Correspondence Schools are also Conceivable subject. Nearly three 

ore ners illo million dollars has been spent in the 
. y more than three hundred preparation of these texts and more 


and fifty schools and colleges in the than $100,000 is spent yearly in 
United States and Canada. keeping them up to date. 


Write for Descriptive Catalogs 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Box 9297 Scranton, Penna. 
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The first movable chair-desk, the MOULTHRODP, is today the 
most advanced in design. Important steps in its development 
have been patented. Therefore, anything less than MOULTHROP 
is something less than maximum efficiency. . 


The Mouttnrop, which leads all other 
movables in practical features, is sold by 
the American Seating Company. Our 51 
branch offices and distributing organiza- 
tions throughout the country carry com- 
plete stocks in all six sizes ready for 
emergency needs incident to the opening 
of schools. 





nema’ 


American Seatin 


This desk is sold under the same guar- 
antee and backed by the same service as 
our fifteen fixed-desk models, which we 
manufacture forevery classroom and audi- 
torium requirement. Catalog A-155, a 
valuable book if you are in the market for 
school seating, will be sent upon request. 


Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago , 
N. Snellenburg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., State Distributors 
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GREE TINGS! 
The Teaching Profession Excels in Altruism 


How interesting to return to such splendid work as yours! The oppor- 
tunity to mould the intelligence and the character of Young America surely is 
worth all the patience and all the nervous energy required of every school 
teacher. Yours is a profession which can say to the world with modesty and 
justice: “Our work is thoroughly altruistic.” 

Its unselfish character does not call for the handicap (or martyrdom) of 
shoes that are poorly suited for standing and walking. 





Both for your greater 
efficiency and your health and happiness, may we hope that you will wear 
Cantilever Shoes this season? They give you the gentle arch support that you 
need, with complete foot freedom because of their flexibility and natural shape. 
They give you the neat and stylish appearance that you desire, because they 
are well made, of fine materials, and the Cantilever Shoe factory has demon- 
strated that a healthful, sensible, comfortable shoe can be produced on lasts 


September, 1924 





and patterns that are distinctly good looking. 


This opinion is shared by men 


and women in all walks of life, many of them in your own community. 

Before you “get back into harness”, let us fit you with a pair of Cantilever 
oxfords or pumps—so that you will enjoy the foot comfort to which you are 
entitled while you are helping to educate Young Americal 


@) (Antilever 


Shoe 


CANTILEVER DEALERS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 907 Hamilton 
Street 

Altoona—S. Bendheim 

Butler—B. C. Huselton, 102 N. Main St. 

Carlisle—P. A. Garber 

Chambersburg—Hutton’s 

Clarion—Arner’s Boot Shop 

Coatesville—J. H. Hershey 

Connellsville—Hooper & Long 

Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 

Erie—Weschler Co. 

Greensburg—L. Keck Co. 

Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. 

Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 23 N. 3rd St. 
(2nd floor) 

Honesdale—Sonner’s Boot Shop 

Huntingdon—J. H. Westbrook & Son 

Johnstown—E. Zang 

Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. 

Lancaster—Boyd’s Shoe Store, 5 E. King St. 

Latrobe—Murray & Dunn 

Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. 

McDonald— M. H. Levison 

McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 





Meadville—A. I. Eldred 

New Castle—Cantilever Shoe 
Washington St. 

New Kensington—-Miller Bros., 964 Fifth Ave. 

Oil City—Levi & Co. 

Philadelphia—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1932 Chest- 
nut St. 

Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 

Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 

Pottsvile—Max Lewin 

Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart Co. 

Reading—S. S. Schweriner 

Ridgway—H. & F. Larson Co. 

Rochester—Morris Barnett & Son 

Sayre—H. C. Carl 

Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Shamokin—B. Hirsch 

Sharon—Smith & Co. 

Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Co. 

Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 

Washington—Margerum & Campbell,28 N.MainSt. 

Wilkes-Barre—Martin F. Murray, 30 S. Main St. 

Wilkinsburg—J.G. Anderson & Son, 918 Wood St. 

Williamsport—John B. Irvin 

York—S. Grumbacher & Son, ‘“‘The Bon Ton” 


Shop, 229 E. 
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Designed by a Teacher For the use of Teachers 


For Better Class Records This Year Use a 


Masterleaf 
Class Record Book 


The Master-Leaf of the MASTERLEAF Solves the 
Problem. 
1. Writing names of pupils once is sufficient for 
the year. (No folding or cutting of pages needed.) 
2. It will accommodate any size class from 1 to 70. 
3. A Masterleaf 7 x 4 inches equals an ordinary 
book 11 x 6 inches. 
4. It easily adapts itself to 20 day, 6 week, or 
calendar month periods. 
The MASTERLEAF is -sold on Absolute Approval 
Examination copies are returnable at OUR expense 
Any Superintendent, Principal, or Teacher 
can secure a copy of the MASTERLEAF forex-_  [ 
amination, also full information by sendinga pos- ff : 
tal card to : [Zz 


MASTERLEAF RECORD BOOK CO. 


2419 N. Fifth St., HARRISBURG, PA. 


Send The Card TO-DAY—You don’t keep a MASTERLEAF unless it pleases you 


———_ = 
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If It’s a Problem in Arithmetic 
Ask the Child from Indiana 


The state of Indiana has chosen for exclusive use during the next five years 


THE THORNDIKE ARITHMETICS 


As a result, the school children of that state will be given the best possible training, not 
only in arithmetic, but in thinking, of the kind that is necessary in solving the daily problems 
of life. The books have been approved alike by school authorities, and by business men who 
find the practical side of the series as appealing to them as its pedagogical side is to the teacher. 


Obtainable in a three- and a six-book series 
You will also be interested in 
Thorndike’s Exercises in Arithmetic. (Pupils’ and Teachers’ editions.) 
Thorndike’s New Methods in Arithmetic. (For Teachers.) 
Number Helps. Lockhart, Eldredge and Brown. (Teachers.) 


RAND MCNALLY AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO (Dept. J.-97) NEW YORK 
536 S. Clark Street 270 Madison Avenue 
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NEW BOOKS 


REXFORD AND CARSON'S 
THE CONSTITUTION OF OUR COUNTRY 


FRANK A. REXFORD Supervising Civics in the High Schools of the City of New York 
and CLARA L. CARSON, Chairman of the Civics Department of Wadleigh 
High School, City of New York, 206 pages, Illustrated. Price, $.76 








This book has been prepared to meét the laws of many States which 
require the teaching of the Constitution in the public schools. It gives 
a brief history and explanation of the Constitution in terms of everyday 
life,—its principles, the activities under it, the duties it implies, and the 
rights it assures.” It throws light on all government functions and centers 
the emphasis upon the relations of the young citizen with his country. 
The presentation is enlivened by appropriate pictures, stimulating questions, 
references to the text of the Constitution, etc. The style is simple, the 
diction suitable for young pupils. 


TURPIN'S COTTON 


By EDNA TURPIN, $1.00 


An interesting, profusely illustrated story of the world’s greatest cloth- 
ing material, accurate and up to date. From it the pupil will learn many 
useful and illuminating facts about this wonderful product, its cultivation, 
<9 apemeaen and manufacture. Excellent for use in history or geography 
classes, 


FOR TEACHERS 





TRABUE’S MEASURING RESULTS IN EDUCATION 


$2.00 


From the study of this book the average elementary-school teacher 
should be able to employ intelligently the standard educational tests. The 
most widely used types of measurement—spelling, handwriting, arithmetic, 
‘yeading—are discussed in relation to their importance and _ application. 
Each type is analyzed, criticized and illustrated. 


SMITH’S CONSTRUCTIVE SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


WALTER ROBINSON SMITH, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Sociology, 
University of Kansas 


American Education Series 275 pages. Price, $1.40 


A book for teachers, stimulating in its discussion of the social theory 
involved in discipline, and helpful in its practical suggestions. It is the first 
attempt to analyze and set forth in orderly: fashion the full significance 
and requirements of a socialized disciplinary program. School discipline 
is here directed toward definite ends. Through the means suggested here 
3 becomes a more vital element in moral education and a genuine educative 
orce. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York = _ Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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